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Ladies’ and Ghildren’s Garments. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. —For Fn see next Page. 

















E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ 


| 


For Illustration see preceding Page.) 


The costu presented in the engraving is| the 


made of cashm«¢ ~amel’s-hair, and is composed | under-arm seam; 


| 

} 

| 

of a skirt an -gored and | holes illustrated 
| 


The skirt is four 


| in demi-train s [t was cut by pattern No. 3904, | side-back skirts 
price 30 cents nmed with a scolloned side vhich on one side fi 


l, below a straight strip laid | « rht to the 


le-plaits and single 


plaiting edge 
A stylish por 


a.ternate Sit 


No sed 


| edge being t on 


in 


|} plaits. upon the skirt, its is completed 


the under side for nds, 


| two inches, a 
The 
front, the rea 


polonai onally draped and closed in | velvet band. 


+} 


extending from the 


Front View. 


LADIES’ DEEP POLONAISE, WITH FRENCH 


. 
by these engravings is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure; and costs 35 cents. A 


pocket is at the left side, and a cravat of the material | inches wide, will be 











an sree cm ame 


point where the 
the cluster 


are 
adjoining s 
The wris 


| to position. plaiting, and the polonais¢ 


The ps 


No. 4647.—The pattern to the polonaise illustrated | passes about the neck below tl 
make the garment for a lady of 
yards and three-eighths of 


COSTU ME. 


front skirt 1 with the 


making a 


1ed I the back skirt, 
rms a » other is 
ribbon 


ket is 


t} 

1 the 
DY t 

ts ire 

i harrow 


ce 50 cents, 


atter 


and may be used for a1 


Back Vier 
BACK 
To 


e military collar. 


material, twenty-seven 
required 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ EASY-FITTING GORED BASQUE. 


No. 4664.—To make the garment illustrated, for any style of material, and is 
lady of medium size, 3¢ yards of goods, 27 8s, bust measure. 


wide, will be required. The pattern may be used 


Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4665.—These engravings represent an over- | for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and 
skirt that is very stylish in outline and is arranged in | costs 30 cents. To make the over-skirt for a lady of | 


the latest fashionable mode. It may be made of any | medium size, 44 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, | 
material that drapes easily. The pattern is in 9 sizes | will be required. 
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K. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS 
MISSES’ LOOSE-FITTING, DEEP 
BASQUE, OPEN AT THE BACK. 
No. 4648.—Thi ttern to this 
basque is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of ag lo make the gar- 
ment for a miss of 12 years, 2} yards 
of material, 27 i es wide, will be 


required in connection with { yard of 





a dark shade of the same goods. 


Price of pattern, 


GIRLS’ RED RIDING HOOD. 
No. 4680.- tylish little hood is made of yn, and a lining 
flannel and t i silk. The ties and bows ar nerally inserted. 
] i be re- 


15 cents. 
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MISSES’ KILT-PLAITED SKIRT. 


No. 4674 Thi t istrated 
is in one long pie hose over- 
lapping ends form a } 1 front por- 
tion, the central part of the skirt 


beir gg ia 


backward. The pat in 5 sizes 


for misses from 8 t years of age, 
and requires 5% yar rt rial, 27 
inches wide, in making t kirt for 


» of pat- 


2" NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & COWS PATTERNS, and | 
will send any kind or size of them to any address post-paid on receipt of price and 


order. T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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3 SZ 
THE UPPER HUDSON. 
BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 

HE Hudson, undoubtedly one of the most 

’ beautiful rivers in America, takes its rise in 
H the north-eastern part of the State of New 
; York, among the heights of the Adirondack Moun- 
5» tains. Navigable as far as Albany by the largest 
4 river boats, and as far as Waterford, at the junc- 
* tion of the Mohawk, by sloops, and subjected to 
the flow of the tide to the latter place, it is, be- 


yond that point, emphatically a mountain stream, 
its course being constantly interrupted by falls 
and rapids. The elevations of the numerous 
» beautiful sheets of water from which the Hudson 


RR 


and its tributaries flow, are from one thousand, five 


hundred to two thousand feet above the level of 


the sea; and, as the Hudson at Waterville has de- 
scended to the sea level, it follows that in its 
course above that point, its descent must be not 
much less than two thousand feet. 

The Adirondack Mountains form a wild and 
picturesque tract, where deer and other wild game 
abound, and whose lakes and streams are filled 
with numerous varieties of fish, among which are 
the salmon trout and the pike. They are the 
favorite resort of sportsmen, who wend their way, 
solitary, or in small companies, through the wil- 

VOL. xLv.—l. 
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CONFLUENCE OF THE HUDSON AND SCARON, 


| derness, laden with gun or fishing-rod. Since the 
| appearance of the Rev. Mr. Murray’s book about 
|the Adirondacks, travel has largely increased in 
that direction, and not only sportsmen, but others 
of both sexes, who wish to enjoy the beauties of 
untramelled nature for a brief season, also enliven 
the solitude with their presence, It is, moreover, 
the favorite resort of artists, who find here nature 
in her wildest moods, untouched by art. 

The peaks of the Adirondacks rise from an ele- 
vated plateau, itself near two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and they number among them 
the highest summits of the northern spurs of the 
Appalachian chain, Mount Washington in New 
Hampshire alone excepted. Mount Marcy is 
nearly five thousand, five hundred feet high, 
while Mounts St. Anthony and MeMartin fall but 
little below. Two other mountains are about four 
thousand feet each in height. 

The geological structure of the Adirondacks is 
granite. Their peaks are sharply defined, their 
slopes more abrupt, and the scenery wilder and 


grander than among mountains of stratified forma- 

tion. The mountains are covered with forests and 

groves of birch, beech, maple, ash, hemlock, 

spruce, fir and cedar, with the white pine inter- 

mingling with and overtopping all the rest. The 

‘picture at the head of this article, entitled, ‘‘ Con- 
(5) 
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fluence of the Hudson and Scaron’’—the Searon 
being one o 


in this region 


butary streams of the Hudson 


vive an excellent idea of the 


bold and picturesque scenery on this portion of 


the beautiful stream. 


SANDFORD LAKE. 


The white 


this locality, numerous rivers which flow 





through th s have been cleared of obstruc- 
tions, and s s roads for convey- 
ing this tin irket. 

In the heart Adirondack dis- 
trict immense masses of magnetic 
iron ore hav found, and the 
mining and sm ng of this ore has 
been the n S building up a 
settlement, w otherwise there is 
no inducen iatever to the colo- 
nist, since, e in the narrow 
valleys, the {5 ind is rocky 
barren, and isceptible of cu 
vation. Th , we of Adiron- 
dack, foun enterprise of 
Messrs. A1 McIntyre, of Al- 
bany, Arch R rtson, of Phila- 
delphia, ar Manderson, of 
Jersey City, is d in the town- 


ship of Ma 
der of Essex ( 


e western bor- 
, and about fifty 


miles dista Lake Champlain. 
It is built 1 n t edge of Lake 
Sandford, a nay ible sheet of water, 


in the heart Adirondacks, like 


a crystal setting. This 
lake, which is it eleven miles 
long, forms a s highway from 
the town of A wk toward Lake 
Champlain. 

The lakes, rivers istreams of this 
region are ex lingly numerous, 


Some of ther low north-west, and 
empty into the St. Lawrence. Others 
take an easterly direction, and find an outlet in 
Lake Cham, while others, winding and 
bending among mountains, at last unite in 
the Hudson, and reach the sea through the outlet 





is the most valuable product of 


of New York Bay. The sour 


, Which flow in thes 
often interlock with each 
the Hudson and the Racquett 
parting company, in a small, 
tain lake. 


streams 


region the Huds 
now dashing ov 
now running w 


rent thr 
ing banks; 
in rapids over 


and stopping 
one of those pla 
are not inf 


y course, Catiin 
a, Which we give, is 
When Ww har 
at the confi 
Sacondaga, 
speak, the ity 
At this point the 
its narrowest, w 





deep. Its quiet « 
contrast with t 
humor of the Sacondaga, w 
and foaming into its very | 
bridge spans the Sacondaga 


THE HUDSON AND THE RA 


single massive arch, and fur 
possible for art to do to imp 


Luzerne is a lovely 


scene, 


a summer resort for those who 


Down through 


bottom; or broad 


ces of many of the 
iYerent directions, 
er. Thus we find 
uniting, or, rather, 
picturesque moun- 


this mountainous 
m takes its course, 
r abrupt precipices ; 
a deep, swift cur- 
wand overhang- 
aming and roaring 
. rough and rocky 
ning its channel, 
est for a season in 
i ttle lakes which 
tly found in its 


Lake, a picture of 


ne of these, 
reached Luzerne, 
f the Hudson and 
ive reached, so to 
ClViIZALION, 
Hudson River is at 
its channel is 
lignity isin striking 


he mad, frolicing 

h comes leaping 
som. The railway 
ut this point with a 





nishes all that it was 
ve the beauty of the 
wn, which serves as 


lo not care to brave 
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Saratoga, 


And now we have reached historic ground. 
the times antecedent to the Revolution, when a 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


the inconveniences of a mountain tour, and who 
vet wish to escape the whirl and dissipation of 


laugh, or repeated the wanton ery of many a gal- 
lant and reckless youth, as he hurried by them, in 
the noontide of his spirits, to slumber in a long 
night of forgetfulness.”’ 

The same novel from which we have just quoted 


bloody war was waging between the British and has its opening scene at Fort Edward, while one 


the Colonists on the one side, and 
the French and the Indians on 
the other, this region became the 
scene of many famous events, 
Cooper, in his novel, ‘* The Last 
of the Mohicans,’’ gives us the 
following graphic description : 
“While, in the pursuit of their 
daring plans of annoyance, the 
restless enterprise of the French 
even attempted the distant and 
difficult gorges of the Allegheny, 
it may easily be imagined that 
their proverbial acuteness would 
not overlook the natural advan- 
tages of the district we have 
just described. It became, em- 
phatically, the bloody arena, in 
which most of the battles for the 
colonies were contested. Forts 
were erected at the different 
points that commanded the facili- 


ties of the route, and were taken and retaken, 
razed and rebuilt, as victory smiled, or expedi 
ency dictated. While the husbandmen 
back from the dangerous passes, within the safer 
boundaries of the more ancient settlements, armies 
larger than those that had often disposed of 
sceptres of the mother countries, were seen 





CONFLUENCE OF THE HUDSON AND SACONDAGA, 





CATLIN LAKE, 


of its most thrilling incidents is at Glenn’s Falls, 
miles above, 

Glenn’s Falls, several miles distant from Lu- 
beautiful town, now famous for its 
lumber interests and for its manufacture of lime. 
better than to again quote from 
Cooper in describing the natural scenery of the 


spot: “The river was confined 
between high and cragged rocks, 
one of which impended above the 
spot where the canoe rested. As 
these, again, were surmounted 
by tall trees, which appeared to 
totter on the brows of the preci- 
pice, it gave the stream the ap- 
pearance of running through a 
deep and narrow dell. All be- 
neath the fantastic limbs and 
ragged tree-tops, which were here 
and there dimly painted against 
the starry zenith, lay alike in 
shadowed obscurity. Behind 
them, the curvature of the banks 
soon bounded the view, by the 
same dark and wooded outline: 
but in front, and apparently at 
no great distance, the water 
seemed piled against the hea- 
vens, whence it tumbled into 
caverns, out of which issued 
those sullen sounds that had 
‘oaded the evening atmosphere.” 


bury themselves in these forests, whence they | Such was Glenn’s Falls a century ago. Civiliza- 
never reissued but in skeleton bands, that were/| tion has no doubt laid its hand upon this spot; 


haggard with care or dejected by defeat. 
the arts of peace were unknown to this fatal 
region, its forests were alive with men; its glades 


Though | but its natural beauties are so great that it would 
be difficult to entirely destroy them. 
The next town upon the Hudson is Sandy Hill, 


and glens rang with the sounds of martial music, | also a great lumber place. A large portion of this 
and the echoes of its mountains threw back the! town has been recently destroyed by fire. About 
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five miles 
dates back 
able fort. It $s in 
two latter t 
by the Indi 
strangers, 
Below Fort ] 
colonial times 
Descending t river, next 
ville, the se surrender of Burgoyne to 
Gates, durir Revolutionary War, 


s Fort Edward, a place which 
ul days, when it was a verit- 

the neighborhood of these 
Jane McCrea was massacred 
her grave is still indicated to 


is Fort Miller, also a fort in 


reach Schuyler- 


we 


Bemis’s 


Heights, a tow w, was the locality of the bat- 
tle which p: this surrender, and in which 
Burgoyne was feated. At Schuylerville the 
tree is still sta g under which Burgoyne sat 


down to rest ufter his surrender. Schuyl- 
erville is ma 


looking the 


tly situated upon a hill over- 


and sloping down to the 
have recently built on 


water’s edge. they 
of the larges st school buildings in the 
State. 
Stillwater 
interest is t] 
Still dese » river, we reach Waterfo1 
situated at re of the Mohawk with the 
Hudson, I n early Dutch sett 
Ther 


on the sou 


»wn, whose chief business 


ture of straw paper. 


lement, an 





has a Revol st 

old fort 1 seen 

the Mohaw 
We | 


ry. 





led until we 


advancing t Upper Hudson is 
hind us, 17 Hudson is unsurpassed 
natural br place for their enumera 


tion is not 


NEGRO MUSIC. 
W. EARLY. 


Nilsson sang ‘ Old 


in encore song last nig 





ithern friend, when, 
ing a brief s city, I was discussing with 
him a con ended the night before. 
““Yas,’”’ gs riend, *‘she shows great tact 
in adapting songs to the different 
localities w! sings; and she made a de- 


as itis 


hit in ‘Old Folks at Home,’ 
South,” 


cided 

a peculiar fa 
“Though 

“it is fill , 


sweetness, 


said I, 


iching and indescribable 


negro ballad,”’ 


oift 


artistic 
She 


**Song,”’ s nd, ‘tis the one 


that 
gifted him 


naturé wed on the negro, has 


quick ear for music, and a 


voice of wor etness and strengt 


to the preser banjo has been, wi 
exceptions, instrument of 
but I do not that, with training, they wi 
learn to play ther instruments; and I 
» the time when other 


look forward ntly te 


negro musi s blind Tom shall arise to 
world,”’ 
Richmond, Virginia,’ said 


ist before the war; and after 


astonish and 
*T have an 
I, ‘whom I 
he had ecarri 
Washington, t 


» see the equestrian statue of 
graceful oak and holly-crowned 
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slopes of Hollywood, and ot notable sights in 
ind about the city, he ! i the round by 
carrving me to a toba i to hear the negro 


operatives sing. Isha get how fraught 
with 

‘I know not what of w d sweet’ 
the songs of thes ~ 
was rich and full—tenor, =) 
} 


being sung with astonis 


were Che harmony 
and 
Altogether 
the 
proceeding 


ev selected the 


contraito 


I was both charmed and s by 
ful and delightful 


‘ 


from these dusky singers 


pows Se 


volu sound 


song of which we were s} 1 few minutes 
azo, ‘Old Folks at Hom« Way down upon 
the Swanee River,’ as ' h in its simple 
pathos and sweetness erly rendered 
only amongst the peo ’ m it sprang. 
Next they sang ‘ Cam] I s,’ an air full of 
sparkling, child-like 1 pretty enough 
to have tempted Gott make an arrange- 
ment of it, under the t l Banjo. Lastly, 
y sang a hymn, and yed most of all 
r hymn sing I me, was their 

lliar forte and 
There isin the 1 re} d my 
nd, “fa rel 3 vents itself 
vin hy sing greater part 
rmus sofa The words 
r hymns are vé s; but there is 
r music a ring tness that is 
ig, es ( er, whose 
st, most sha \ ‘ f his being 
ito rest byt S er him by 

$s negro nurs 

‘It seems to me,” s I that no other race 
us furnished such nurses for 


ldren the Af I know, as 


as 


} Browning says of mothers 


‘A simple, n 

Of tying sashes, f shoes,’ 

sat said might search 
igh the world wi 
tient and affectionate. Nig 


creatures, in olden times, 


es, 


my Irie l 
hurses more 
faithful 


bend over their 


these 


nurslings, chanting on f the wild, plaintive 
hymns of their own race ; I e, 
‘I wonder where are t H ¥ children ?’ 
UT 
‘Turn, sinner, turn, the H s are ringing!’ 
or some other hymn from irge repertoire, 


How many a Sunday nig boyhood and 


youth, when all of our family were in a 
porch, fragrant with honeysuckles and climbing 
roses, has the full swell of y s been borne from 
servants would 
assemble and join in th rite pursuit of 
mns were full of 


seated 


the negro quarters, where tl 


hymn singing. Some of thes 
a pathetic sweetness, sor were triumph- 
int and jubilant, whilst 
lent them 


utter class Was one 


1a wild, solemn 
ity. Of the 
refrain of 


ring that abso] f n 


in an I vy. the 
which was: 

‘Lord, lend me wings fly home, 
To the New Jerusa 
which the wild- 
sudden transi- 


And another on the judgment, 
ness and weirdness, the bold and 
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tions from major to minor, are enough to make 
one shiver.”’ 

““I remember hearing my uncle say that un- 
der all that together an 
assemblage of negroes in olden times, there was 
said I, ‘*be the occasion a 


circumstances called 


sure to be singing,’ 
harvest, a corn-shucking, a Christmas frolic, a 
prayer-meeting or a funeral, Is this still the 
case ?”’ 

“Yes, to a great extent; but not so much as 
formerly, owing to several causes, one of which is 
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that negroes are now widely dispersed through | 


the whole country, so that you cannot find a large 
mass of them in any one rural district. Another 
cause is that the greater responsibility entailed 
by their freedom has lessened the 
light-heartedness that was wont to 


them 
thoughtless 
vent itself so largely in song.”’ 

‘Does negro music admit of any classification ?”’ 
IT asked, 

‘‘T think it does,’ replied my friend. “ It might 
be subdivided into three classes—the religious, th¢ 
sentimental, and the cheerful or comic. Under 
the first heading come all their numerous hymns; 
under the second, quite a large number of their 
ballads, such as ‘ Old Folks at Home,’ ‘ Long Time 
Ago’ (an air full of simple, pathetic sweetness), 
‘Toll the Bell for Lovely Nell,’ and a good many 


on 


others. The third classification is cheerful, some- 


times comic, and always filled with a light-hearted, | 


child-like mirth. Under this heading may 
reckoned, ‘Lucy Neal,’ ‘Lucy Long,’ ‘D 
Ann,’ ‘Mary Blain,’ ‘Susannah,’ ‘Uncle N« 


‘Zip Coon,’ ‘ Down-town Girls,’ ‘Jim Crack Corn,’ 


‘I Once did Know a Colored Girl,’ ‘Camptown 
Races,’ and many others too numerous to me 


tion.”’ 

‘* These negro melodies certainly have acharm,”’ 
said I, ‘‘even to cultivated ears; and when we try 
to analyze this chart 
individuality of these simple and child-like strains, 


1, it seems to lie chiefly in the 


which in their spontaneous, outgushing sweetness 


and freshness remind one of what Longfellow 


says of the humble poet, 
gush from his heart 
clouds of summer, 


‘Whose songs 
Like rain from the 
Or tears to the eyelids start,’ 
And though compared to ‘ the grand old masters’ 
these strains are but as the rippling of a little 
brook compared to the voice of the great ocean, 





REPOUSSE WORK.* 
ERSONS who visited the International Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia will remember the 
. Bryant Vase, in silver repoussé, besides 
many other articles in this rich and peculiar style 
of work. 
and is applied to a peculiar method of ornamenta- 
The 


’ 
The term repoussé is from the French, 


tion in metal work resembling embossing. 
effect is produced by hammering up the metal, 
which is generally thin, from the back, or inner 
side, and when a rude resemblance of the figure 
to be produced is thus formed, it is worked up by 


| pressing and chasing the front or outer surface. 








yet the murmuring of a clear little brook is not | 


without its charm, even to ears that have heark- 
ened to the swell of the mighty ocean.”’ 


JEER not others upon any occasion. 


they be vicious, you ought to pity, not revile them ; 
if deformed, God framed their bodies, and will 
you scorn His workmanship? Are your wiser 
than your Creator? If poor, poverty was designed 
for a motive to charity, not to contempt; you can- 
not see what riches they have within. Especially 
despise not your aged parents, if they be come to 


their second childhood, and be not so wise as for- | 


merly; they are yet your parents—your duty is 
not diminished. 





PITCHER IN REPOUSSE SILVER. 


In order to give the workman a firm surface on 


| which to use his tools, the vessel, after the general 


designs have been raised from within by hammer- 


| ing to their proper heights, is filled with a cement 


If they be 
foolish, God hath denied them understanding; if 


of pitch and rosin, which hardens and thus sup- 
plies a solid foundation. The chaser’s work, 
although it has nothing to do with the design, is 
very important and requires great skill and artistic 
taste, 

The finest specimens of this art were produced 
in the sixteenth century by Benvenuto Cellini, 
who carried the art from Italy to France, These 
specimens were generally in gold or silver, but 


* The fine illustrations in this article are from GEBRIE 
& BARRIF’s “ Masterpieces of the United States Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1876.” 
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copper, iron and steel were often used, and con- 
sist of cups, vases, shields, ete. Among the works 
of Cellini still preserved may be mentioned a 
splendid shield, now at Windsor Castle. 

In the past few years this work has again been 
brought to a high degree of excellence, and nearly 
equalling that of the sixteenth century. 

The repoussé work exhibited by our American 


silversmiths shows great artistic skill, and is not 


surpassed by anything from abroad. 

We give representations cf a PITCHER, and a 
TUREEN and SALVER, manufactured by J. E. 
Caldwell & Co., of Philadelphia, which are exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Also of the “*CoMANCHE CUP,” 
which was exhibited by Tiffany & Co., of New 
York. The main figure in this cup represents a 
Comanche hunter, armed with a rifle, clinging 
dexterously to a galloping mustang in such a way 
as to shield his body and retain the use of his 
arms for defence or attack. The bas-relief at the 
base is a fine specimen of repoussé chasing. In- 
cluding the base, it is wrought wholly of sterling 
silver. The exhibit of Baily & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, in this special line, was fully equal to that of 
any other manufacturer. 


Much common repoussé work is made at Bir- | 


mingham, England, in the soft white metals, such 
as pewter and Britannia metal; and as they are 
easily worked, and can afterward be electrotyped, 


so as to hide the quality of the material, they are 


in considerable demand. 





FALLS OF THE CLYDE. 
BY C. 
OME of the most romantic and picturesque 
scenery in the world is on the river Clyde, 
KU near Lanark, in Scotland, The linns, or 
falls, there have been mnch celebrated. The word 
linn signifies a fall or leap, from the Gaelic Leum, 
and is used in all Seotland. Burns has used the 
word with very happy effect in his humorous and 
well-known song of ** Duncan Grey,” in describ- 
ing the perplexity and despair of the rejected 
suitor; he says: 
“Duncan sighed baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleer’d and blin’, 
Sak o’ loupin’ owre a linn,” 

Honorable A. Erskine wrote to the poet: ‘‘ That 
line’’—‘*Spak o’ loupin’ owre a linn’’—‘‘is in 
itself enough to make you immortal,” 

The first precipice over which the river rushes 
is about two miles above Lanark, and is called 


Bonnington Linn, It is a perpendicular rock of 


about twenty-five feet, over which the water, 
smooth as a mirror and reflecting the forests that 
clothe its margin, falls impetuously into a deep 
basin, over which a dense mist continually hovers, 
The river now becomes a confined and angry tor- 
rent, forcing its way with the noise of thunder be- 
tween steep and meeting rocks, and over many 
impediments, 

The scenery on both sides is exquisitely rich 
and beautiful. A walk of half a mile leads to the 
second and most famous of the falls, called Corra 
Linn, from the Castle of Corra, now in ruins, 
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which stands near by. The mighty rocks around, 
the old castle on the opposite bank, a corn-mill on 
the rock below, the furious and impatient stream 
foaming over the rock, the dreadful chasm and 
abyss under your feet, and the screams of wild 
birds, form a spectacle both surprising and pleas- 
jing. A summer-house or pavilion has been built 
on a high, rocky bank that overlooks the linn, by 
Sir James Carmichael, of Bonnington. From its 
| upper room it affords a very striking view of the 
fall; for on throwing your eyes toward a mirror 
on the opposite side of the room from the fall, you 
see the whole tremendous cataract pouring, as it 
were, upon your head, 

The falls of Corra Linn are eighty-four feet in 
height. The river does not rush over it in one 
uniform sheet, like Bonnington Linn, but in three 
different though almost imperceptible precipitate 
leaps. On the southern bank, and when the sun 
shines, a rainbow is perpetually seen forming itself 

upon the mist and fogs, arising from the violent 
lashing of the waters. As Byron has beautifully 
sung of the Cataract of Velino, in Italy: 


“On the verge, 
From side to side beneath the glittering morn 
An Iris sits amid the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshx« 
tesembling, ‘mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unutterable mien.” 


A short distance below Corra Linn is another 
fall called Dundaff Linn, the appearance of which 
is also very beautiful, though it is only about 
three feet and a half high. About three miles 
further down is the last of the falls, called Stone- 


byres Linn. It is a precipice, or a succession of 


three precipices, making together a height of 
sixty-four feet. 
rugged rocks, appearing in all their dreary bare- 


ness, and then concealed by trees and shrubs, of 


wild birds winging their flight over the bounding 


cataract and mingling their screams with its roar, 
and of cultivated nature in its most luxuriant 
beauty contenting all around with the sublimity 
of the untamed torrent, which belong to Corra 
| Linn, mark this also, though with some diminu- 
tion of the romantic effect. This last fall is below 
the town of Lanark. 


| ABIT.—‘‘I trust everything under God,” 

said Lord Brougham, ‘‘to habit, upon 
which, in all ages, the lawgiver, as well as the 
schoolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance. 
Habit makes everything easy and casts all diffi- 
culties upon the deviation from a wonted course. 
Make sobriety a habit, and intemperance will be 
hateful; make prudence a habit, and reckless 
profligacy will be avoided. Give a child the habit 
of sacredly regarding the truth, or carefully re- 
specting the property of others, of scrupulously 
abstaining from all acts of improvidence which 
can involve him in distress, and he will just as 
likely think of rushing into an element in which 
he cannot breathe as of lying, cheating or steal- 


ing.”’ 


The same general features of 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


BY E. B. D. 


AREWELL, old year! 
H We stand beside your bier, 
And mourn for you as for a trusted friend. 

We hailed your coming, weep you at your end. 
You brought bright promises, hopes brighter yet; 
These may have failed us, but we’ll not forget 

The good that has remained, 
And as we stand, 
A silent, mourning band, 

We one of us will say, ‘I knowledge gained 
By this old year ;’’ and one with beaming face 

Will add, ‘‘ Yes, bless the year, it gave me love!’’ 
Another softly speak, “‘ It brought me grace, 

And filled my soul with radiance from above!’ 
Another, with wet eyes, 
Will tell of memories 


| 











The year has left him with forever more. 

Another will give thanks that through affliction 
sore, 

A higher life he gained, and wisdom’s store, 


Alas! old year! thou has brought bitter pain, 
And ta’en our treasures, ne’er to bring again. 
But if to us no good, but only ill 
Has come through thee, then we our eyes have 
turned, 
And with hands folded, sat inert and still, 
And all thy meed of richest blessings spurned. 
Then fare thee well, old year! 
Slow tolls thy funeral knell! 
Thou’ rt passing on thy bier. 
Farewell! 
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Welcome, young year! 
With thy bright, smiling face, 
So full of youth and cheer, 
And joyousness and grace! 


| But what would undoubtedly be piracy and fili- 
bustering now, was in those days considered only 


as a commendable zeal in advancing the interests 
of one’s own government, and hampering and di 


an 


Concealed thy form is, so we cannot tell stroying all others. 
Whether thy semblance may be ill or well. 
The shadow of the past across the veil 

That hides the future falls; whate’er thy tale 
May be of good or ill, we yet must hear. 

So will we welcome thee, and bid thee cheer. 
Aye, we shall know thee better ere we part, 


Francis Drake, being one of twelve sons of : 
poor yeoman of Tavistock, Derbyshire, England, 
| was early apprenticed as asailor, The exact dat 
lof his birth is not settled, but it is fixed as som: 
where between 1535 and 1545. In the emp! 


his master he made occasional voyages to Zealand 
And learn to love thee well, whate’er thou art. | and France. 
Welcome, young year! 


rv 


His master dying and bequeathing 
| to him his vessel, when Drake was at the age of 


> 


* 
UH 


Ory) iad 
nae 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. | eighteen, he carried on the old trade in his own 


behalf with considerable success, and made a com- 
elite ~~eaguppaptlaetiaaiarons | mercial voyage to the Bay of Biscay, and after- 
HE history of the early navigators reads like | wards to the coast of Guinea. 
romance. Embued with a spirit of adven- | 
ture, and an utter fearlessness which led | 
them to explore unknown regions; possessing not 
infrequently a greed for gain, and a spirit which 


would be called lawlessness in these days, even 


At this period the world was being entertained 
and stirred up by stories of the wonderful and 
successful voyages of adventure and exploration 
in the new world. Drake was seized with the 
ambition to try his fortune in that direction. So, 
disposing of his vessel, he invested all his avail- 
able means in the expedition of Captain Hawkins 
to Mexico, in 1567, receiving command of the 
Judith. The fleet was attacked by the Spaniards, 


careers were often wild and dangerous, and even 
questionable in the extreme. If they had lived in 
these times, we should scarcely have called them 
less than pirates, free-booters and filibusters. 
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f the six vessels escaped, Drake 
property. He petitioned the 
return to him what its subjects 
him. But his petition was un- 


swore to be avenged on the 
iry they had done him, and to 


vat redress which he could not 


1ined a commission from Queen 
le several voyages as com- 
ill fleet to the West Indies and 
indering and destroying the 
s. At this period he crossed 
ien, and beheld the Pacific, 
he idea of sailing an English 


uth in 1573 with his spoils, 
isahero. His arrival being on 
rsook the church, and poured 
brave and successful sea- 


er of his eloquence on Queer 
ssing to her the feebieness of 

s, and the unequaled oppor- 

re and conquest, that under her 
set sail, four years later, at the 
s, to follow the route which had 
Magellan. He sailed to South 
ndered the coasts. In Septembe1 
entered the Pacific, and shortly 

i the Spanish settlements of 

nd captured a royal galleon laden 
then steered for the north-east, 
vay back to the Atlantic. But 
by the cold, he entered the 
rancisco, and took possession of 
name of the Queen of England, 
across the Pacific, and having 
through the Polynesian Archi- 
» Indian Ocean, doubled the Cape 


und arrived in Plymouth in safety 


ith of September, 1579. Being the 


umnavigator, and the third of 

was received with the greatest 

rn to England, The queen 

knighted him, and partook of 
his ship. 

taken place between Spain 

proceeded, in command of a 

s, to the West Indies and 

red Carthagena and several 

i the forts of San Antonio and 

enriched himself with spoil. 

3 i Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony 


nd, he found Spain about to 
hostile intent to England. 

he boldly entered the harbo1 
yed one hundred ships, and 
immense booty. He also 
len carrack, from papers in 
rst learned the value of the 

| the mode of carrying it on, 
il, under Lord Howard, he, 
ents, succeeded in scattering 
1, and thus broke up the naval 
ain. An expedition which he 





made against the Spaniards in Portugal proved 
unsuccessful, In 1589 he ravaged the coasts of the 
Spanish peninsula, and made fearful havoc. In 
1592 he was elected member of Parliament for 
Plymouth. 

In 1595 he set sail with a fleet of twenty-six ves- 
sels, in company with Admiral Hawkins, to the 
East Indies. The commanders quarreled, and 
Hawkins died before reaching Puerto Rico. Drake 


proceeded to burn Santa Marta, Ranchiea, Nom- 
bre des Dios and Rio Hacha, As he came to 
anchor in Nombre des Dios, a fatal malady broke 
out among his soldiers and sailors. Drake also 
heard of a defeat of a d f his soldiers which 
he had sent to operate | nd He himself fell 
sick, and under the com i influences of the 
fever, and mental agita nd disappointment, 
he succumbed, and died t as the fleet came to 
anchor in Puerto Bello. H eceived a sailor's 
burial in the sight of Puce Bello, in the region 


f his most numerous a and greates 


4 


triumphs, 
Admiral Drake was one of e founders of the 


naval greatness of England, a was one of the 
most daring and efficient of naval commanders, 
If many of his acts were of a character which 
would be questioned to-day, we must bear in mind 
that they were sanctioned by the times in which 


he lived. 


CHAUCER, 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


IMPLE, child-like Chaucer, old thou art not, 


but the youngest of poets—he whose very 

— graces seem half-infant and wholly uncon- 
scious. Through thy verses breathe the vernal 
airs of spring, breezy and wholesome, Bubbling 





over like a fountain with ini t garrulity, they 


soothe and refresh as modern poetry cannot. 


For, in reaching a hig llectual develop- 
ment, man has lost somew t of his early faith 
and simplicity of heart. H in life has become 
a deeper problem, and imagination, even in her 
highest flights, is intensely s nscious. Hence 
the introspective tendencies modern literature, 


and the delight we feel in ¢ er’s fresh, out-of- 
door atmosphere. 

To comprehend the I 
in the poet's place, and « 
the spirit of his age. N must his outward 
nnate tendencies, 


must put himself 
athetically into 


environment be studi 
the impressions trans! the past as well 
as the influences n t present, For 
Lowell has well said that “great poets are not 
sudden prodigies, but s ~ gd 

From Saxon and Norman, from Trouvére and 
Troubadour, from the st Dante, of Petrarch 
ind of Boccaccio, were t forces drawn that 
nourished and gave vigor tot genius of Chaucer. 
The divine spark was a i there, but it was 
thus kindled into greater splend Looking back 
at the fourteenth century its royal pageantries 
and rich coloring of roma and chivalry, it 
seems fit that English poetry should then have 
nee. Simpler min- 


burst forth into glorious exis 
strels hummed before a rude, yet not unmusical 
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prelude, and Robert Langlande, the monk, gave 
voice to his Saxon indignation at the wrongs 
endured by the people, and with a heart full of 
love toward them and toward God, sang of the 
vision seen by his holy “ Plowman” in quaint, 
uncultured strains; but it was not until Chaucer 
that the true height was reached, and the whole 
rich promise of the future unfolded itself. Down 
the long years his voice echoes like the ‘* breezy 
morn,’’ and 
usher in the coming glory. Was there ever a poet 
so naive and sincere, yet worldly wise—writing a 
child’s simplicity with such a practical knowledge 
of mankind? The character of his genius 
harmonizes with the 
literature. It reminds one of a dawn, clear and 
cloudless, and has in it the same bracing element 
of health and serenity. Seen through its medium, 
all things appear with life-like distinctness, and 
like a picture that fourteenth century world is un- 


eall of incense-breathing seems to 


very 
place he occupies in our 


rolled before us. 

Ah! what a different world it was from ours! 
Think of the courtly pomps and ceremonies, the 
tourneys and processions, that made life seem a 
woof shot through with golden threads, not dull 
and sober-hued as now! Then look 
the troubled heart of the people, rebelling against 
the injustice of civil and religious authority! See 
how that determined protest against wrong which 
lies at the root of all that is worthiest in English 
literature, begins to assert itself through the 
writings of Wiclif and of Langlande! Watch the 
new light dawning where all before was darkness 


beneath at 


and superstition—freedom of action, freedom of 


thought, upspringing in its rays! 

Is not everything ready for the poet’s advent? 
And, lo! he egmes, neither Saxon or Norman, but 
uniting the of one to the 
playful grace of the other—something better than 
either, English to the heart's core, 
what has stirred the souls of Wiclif and of Lang- 
lande, and the truths they teach as earnestly en- 


serious steadfastness 


forces, but in a different way, less abrupt and 
more felicitous. His genius not only transcends 
theirs, but he possesses, too, a wider culture and 
knowledge of the world, With Saxon indifference 
to art, they were only concerned as to what they 
should say, not as to Aow they should say it; he 
is solicitous about the form, as well as the sudb- 
stance, of his matter, Though he did not create 
the English language, as is sometimes averred, he 
made its pulses throb with vitality, and gave a 
Words to him were the 
through the sim- 


soul to its inert body. 
“living garment of thought;”’ 
plest he conveyed infinite meanings and sugges- 
tions, by a process inexplicable as that of the 
painter, who makes each tint and line upon his 
canvas full of spiritual significance. What word 
more common than “green,’’ yet when used by 
Chaucer, balmy airs blow over us, and visions 
rise of sunny sward and dancing leaves, and 
glimpses seen between of sky and cloud. This is 
true poetic art, and Geoffrey Chaucer deserves to 
be called the father of English poetry. 

Born in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
he took active part in the world about him, was 
thoroughly versed in scholastic learning, and 
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| very depths of his soui. 


He, too, feels | 





filled with success the different roles of poet, 
courtier, ambassador and suldier. He had one of 
those happy temperaments that can extract good 
from all things, reaching forward to lofty ends by 
divers means. His very worldliness has a healthy 
flavor, and makes him seem more real and near 
to weak humanity. 

him at the court of Edward III., a re- 
cipient of royal favor—he whose memory was to 
make that reign more illustrious than Edward’s 
own victorious career! What ample opportunity 
did he not possess to study men, and the inner 


Observe 


workings of human nature; at one time, raised 
high in the social scale, a member of the king’s 
council, and sent on embassies to Italy and Flan- 


11ers; 


at another, imprisoned, disgraced and in 
poverty! Who can doubt that he these 
vicissitudes of fortune with cheerful equanimity, 


bore 


and what reader of his poems ever believed that 
break faith, either with friends or 
enemies, though a story to that effect was long 
current, and has only recently been disproved? 


he could 


Much of his personal history is buried in eb- 
scurity, and more light, perhaps, is thrown on the 
dark places by *‘ The Canterbury Tales,” than will 
ever be discovered elsewhere. For, in spite of 
his wide-embracing sympathies, and the pains he 
takes to exclude his own personality from the 
poem, there are passages where one meets the 
living man, as it were, face to face, and reads the 
Is not this enough, but 
must the exact date of his birth be disputed over 
and contradicted? For my part, I like to think 
that Chaucer was seventy-two when he died, and 
that he could still infuse into his latest, as well as 
Are 
we to reckon the age of the poet's soul by the 
shadow on thedial? ‘* Enough,” says Mrs. Brown- 


earliest, poetry such a divine spirit of youth, 


ing, ‘‘ that it falls upon his grave.”’ 

Dante had been dead seven years when Chaucer 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were his con 
temporaries. There is the very 
thought of such proximity to Dante grand and in- 
Dante, the great master of his art, who 


was born; 
something in 


spiring 
towers like a demigod over lesser poets, giving an 
impulse not only to the mind, but to the soul of 
be felt Standing at the 
literature, he cast a backward 


man, that will iorever. 
front of modern 
glance upon the glories of antiquity, and beheld 
the light of revelation shining along the pathway 
to the other world. His genius passed at will 
from material nature to spiritual, setting to music 
the innermost truths of man’s soul, and so cloth- 
ing the palpable with the impalpable as to produce 
an effect half-supernatural. Never had 
poet created such a divine ideal of woman; half 
like reality, half like a shadow, Beatrice beckons 
from ethereal heights—the embodied symbol of 
womanly greatness and aspiration. Milton's Eve, 
beside her grand proportions, dwindles into the 
insignificance. Milton only beheld an 
earthly ideal; Dante looked higher and gazed 

upon the heavenly. The first great Christian poet, 

he was the first also to interpret the true meaning 

of woman's life and destiny. 
Before Dante, there was rhyming of love-verses 
| and confused sound of minstrelsy to be heard in 


before 


| veriest 
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, Germany and the whole south 
ister hand had yet touched 
singing was but a prelude to 
modern poetry. It would 


France, Eng! 
of Europe; b 
the keys, and 
usher in th 
be an interesting study to trace back the Trouba- 
dour literature to its sources; to see it quickened 
into life by ¢ h Oriental culture, and the 
stir and cor the Crusades; to mark the 
romance of « superseding visionary tales 
of miracle, ¢ 
outlet into the ind open world. It has been 
thought that e, as well as Spain, caught 
from the Ara 
but whatever 
intellectual p 
remain esse! fferent. 
Provence irth-place ¢ 
literature ; d the impulse that spread 
over Europ: 


nds of men groping for an 


rit of song and story-telling ; 
vorrow from the other, the 
Europe and Asia always 


f Troubadour 


ng at lastin the genius of 


Dante. Yet ante could have owed litth 
to the str fanciful love-verses of th 
Troubadour ild rather believe that he 
drew inspir the free air of Florence, 


and her st ntain individual liberty. 
Still less e 


fluenced Cl h his strong and healt 


yubadour singers have in- 
sense of the posed to their artificial sen 
timent and 
It has be 
finement of 
They cult 
that ‘nat 
must reve 
and of the lives in, or it is valueless. 
No matter 


they ‘‘led the way to re 

and perfection of form. 
isan art, yet did not know 

ul of art,” and that poetry 
r significance of man’s being, 


y you refine its form, la 
to embody vital truths. 


guage dies, l¢ 
For nearly iries the Provencal poets 
gave the | o Europe, yet their infl 
ence now « uced in the modes of ex 
pressing th in the progress of thought 
itself. 

But if we t the Trouvéres, as the singers 


were called, a new element 





in the north : 
of vigor is 
taken from 
them, but « 


received. Here are subjects 


every-day life, not all of 
show sympathy with the 
actual worl 0, the feeling expressed is 
real, not ¢c The mental atmosphers 
seems healt 1 vital interest is shown in the 
present, and men a not forever straining their 
eyes backwa1 forward. Yet there are defects 
and incong es also; these Trouvéres cannot 
combine, or s ideas, having no connection, 
jostle one another; character is seen in parts, 
never as aw Once in a while there flashes 
forth a living h, or heart-beat, only to be fol- 
lowed by en words and pasteboard figures. 
The great px ks with head erect, and clear- 
seeing eyes; these were but beginners, and often 
fell and stun 

To their literature Chaucer seems related some- 
what as Petrarc! is to that of the Troubadours., 
Yet not so closely, for Chaucer’s mind ranged 


over the whole world, and drew in nourishment | 


from sources widely different. Petrarch followed 
classic models, and carried the refinement of poetic 
form and feeling, begun by the Troubadours, to | 


airy heights, where realit, ms lost and genius 
borders on extravagance: 


twenty-four years, he succeeded Dante in Italy, 


Older than Chaucer by 


and shares with him and with Boceaccio the glory 
of founding modern lite: Dante led the 
way first, the great pioneer lern thought, 
lifted far above the other tw > force of imagi- 
nation and creative insi 


ju 1 but rarely in 
the world’s history. Piercing thr 


ugh the exter 
nal and variable to the interr and changeless, 
he wrote, not for one age, but for all time, uttering 
truths whose divine signifi remains the same 
forever. 

Not until he died, was Dant 
countrymen. Petrarch, on tl 


uppreciated by his 
ntrary, lived in 
an atmosphere of adulatior es sought his 
friendship, and delighte honor: he was 
the intellectual guide ets and philo- 
sophers—the central fig whom clustered 
all that makes the fourteer ntury illustrious, 
An enthusiastic admir vhatever was great 
1 noble in the past, } 1 a taste for clas- 
sical learning and the of ancient manu- 
scripts, to which the w f letters is greatly 
ted, Had he sti t resent as he did 


antiquity, and penet is clearly, he 


n ht have touched men’s well as stimu- 
d their intellects, a1 ra la deeper insight 
the true purpose of poet irt. His genius 

was cramped by rules at strictions; intense 
self-consciousness detract n its greatness, 
Scientific principles w , to poetry, and 
f ng buried under s s of the intellect. 
Now and then the fire h, and his verses 
wed with true fervor. A sincere patriot, he 

Ww is roused to eloquence by s country’s wrongs, 


His love for Laura seen formal, yet had 


ve in the memo- 


earnestness enough 
ries of men, Not so re as his patriot- 
sm, its purity and refine geht the imagi- 
nation, but cannot reach tl t, or onlv waken, 
at most, some faint emotior One has only to 
compare Laura with Beat t ippreciate the 
distance separating Petrar Dante, 

That Chaucer knew the wort each is evident 
tof Italy, and 


common sense 


from his calling Dante the | 
Petrarch a learned clerk, E1 s} 
asserted itself; Chaucer not only read, but thought 
and criticized. Petrarch’s reputation could not 
dazzle him; one feels that he pierced to the core 
of that outward polish and elegance, stripping 
thought of its adornments, and discerning what 
was true or false. 

The most famous poet of Chaucer's day, Petrarch 
doubtless gave an impulse, that was not wholly 
artificial, to the literature of Europe. He reflected 
back that external aspect of his age which pro- 
duced, as Taine has said, exaggeration in archi- 
tecture as in literature—‘ the stone fret-work and 


| slender efflorescence of aerial forms ’’—sacrificing 


substance to ornament, general effect to detail. 
Chaucer looked deeper, observing man more 
closely, and catching glimpses of his inner life, 
and its relation to the outward. He appealed 
directly to human sympathies, making his way 
straight to the heart. One reverences Dante, ad- 
mires Petrarch, but loves Chaucer, 
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There is still another name that added lustre to 
the fourteenth century—that of Boccaccio. The 
friend of Petrarch, and inspired with a like’ en- 
thusiasm for classical studies, he created, as it 
were, Italian prose, and gave it polish and flexi- 
bility. His chief work, like Chaucer's, is a collec- 
tion of tales, linked one to the other by a leading 
thread of narrative. Like Chaucer, too, he in- 
vented few of the tales himself, yet nevertheless 
made what he borrowed hisown, “ It is not the 
finding of a thing,”’ says Lowell, ‘‘ but the making 
something out of it after it is found, that is of con- 
sequence.”’ Boceaccio ranks with Chaucer as one 
of the world’s great story-tellers, by right of his 
airy grace and sensibility, his charming descrip- 
tions of nature, his exquisite grouping of circum- 


stances, and the emotion pervading every part of 


his narratives. Had only the thought and senti- 
ment always correspended to the purity of his 
language, what glory would have been added to 
his genius! 

Italy may well claim reverence as the birthplace 


of modern art and of modern literature. Kindled 


by her, a grea’ light shone out over the rest of 


Europe, in the fourteenth century as in the six- 


teenth. 
beneath its stimulating rays, and guided by 


Chaucer's genius expanded like a flower 
the 
same law of growth was only developed more per- 
fectly, not changed in its essence. Genuinely 
and soul, he so enriched 


English in heart the 
thoughts and fancies of others, so interwove with 
them his own, that whatever passed through his 
mind came forth, as it were, newly created. ‘“ He 
had the right and the power,’’ as Taine says, “of 
copying and translating, because by dint of re- 
touching he impressed on his translations and 
copies his original mark; because through or by 
the side of worn-out fancies and monotonous 
stories, he displayed the charming ideas of an 
amiable and elastic mind, the thirty master-forms 


of the fourteenth century, the splendid freshness | 


of the moist landscape and spring-time of Eng- 
land.”’ 


With senses open as a child’s, he drank in plea- | 


sure from external nature, rejoicing in the blue 


sky and green leaves, and bursting forth, as if 


spontaneously, into song. How fresh and simple 
the feeling expressed! How genuine the poet 
through its medium! Youth’s lost enthu- 
siasm suddenly returns; the old world becomes 
new; witha child’s delight we exult in its loveli- 
ness. There is no haunting mystery to perplex 
the vision; everything stands out, clear and lumin- 
ous, from the poet’s page. Chaucer merely records 
what he sees, the impressions made upon eye and 
ear by outward nature; yet how distinctly he 
makes one realize the sights and sounds 
scribed! Caring only for the object itself, he 
places that before us so simply, yet forcibly, that 
its existence seems as tangible as our own, though 
at the same time full of poetic significance. For 
if it was a child’s enthusiasm that Chaucer felt for 
nature, it was a poet’s also, and could exalt the 
daisy beneath his feet into human fellowship and 
sympathy. ‘‘ Nothing was too high for him to 
touch with a thought,” says Mrs. Browning; 
“nothing too low to dower with an affection.” 


seen 


de- | 


Curious and wakeful, he heard the faintest throb 
of nature’s heart, yet dreamed dreams, and saw 
also visionary forms, the servants of the flower 
and of the leaf. 

He created, too, as well as dreamed, noting the 
minutest shade of character, and sending to Can- 
terbury atrain of pilgrims, living men and wo- 
men, not mere abstractions, whose talk and laugh- 
ter still echo in our ears, unchanged through the 
centuries. Never before had such a picture been 
painted of contemporary life. Here upon one 
common plane people of every rank meet, each 
figure distinctly individualized, yet made typical 
of a class. Not a detail is omitted, or lacks in- 
ternal significance, the very cut of the beard and 
soil on the armor symbolizing their owner's 
character. Sometimes, the 
whole is illuminated, as in that delineation of the 
lawyer who *‘ seemed busier than he was,”’ a trait 
not confined to the fourteenth century. 

Chaucer did something more than observe men 
outwardly; he looked into their hearts with sym- 
pathetic insight, and thus made his portraits so 
faithful and exact that in every age the originals 
can be recognized. Reaching down to the broad 
basis of humanity underlying special character- 
istics, he not only depicted the fourteenth century 
with its external accessories, but laid hold of that 


by a single stroke, 


deeper truth, the essential likeness between man 
and man binding all together in common brother- 
hood. How wide the interval between Chaucer 
ind Dickens; yet they seem, as it were, to clasp 
hands across the ages in that genial love for their 
kind, brightening like sunlight all their thoughts 
ind imaginings! 

Never did poet breathe a kindlier atmosphere 
than Chaucer; his very satire has a good-humored 
flavor, utterly unlike Pope’s chilling irony, or 
Swift’s pitiless venom. It is the warm human 
heart throbbing beneath Chaucer's lines that takes 
the sting from his pleasantries, and makes his 
pathos at once so simple and touching. Had he 
|not felt the actual existence and beauty of wo- 
man’s faith and fortitude, could he have created 
Constance and Griselda? Griselda, that patient, 
suffering, much-enduring wife and mother—that 
glorious idealization of duty—whose story finds 
an echo in every heart, ‘tender as the yielding 
flower,” says Hazlitt, yet ‘“‘ fixed as the marble 
firmament.’’ One would fain forget that he who 
gave us Griselda, gave us also a ‘“* Wife of Bath.’’ 
Yet, as a picture of feminine foibles its humor is 
undeniable, and the manners of the time explain, 
if they cannot justify, its coarseness. Chaucer's 
appreciation of woman, though not so lofty as 
Dante's, was real, and the sweet, sad faces of Con- 
stance and Griselda turn aside reproaches from 
their poet forever. If he painted the weakness of 

human nature as well as its strength, his kindly 
tolerance of one was only equalled by his rever- 
ence for the other. 

‘“‘ He is the first great poet,”’ says Lowell, ‘‘ who 
has treated to-day as if it were as good as yester- 
day; the first who held up a mirror to contem- 
porary life in its infinite variety of high and low, 
of humor and pathos.’’ There lies his power. 

| The dead past may be ever so grand and beautiful, 
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living present can poet or 


nspiration. It is the spirit of 
out 
uning; it is the spirit of our 


looks from his poetry, 


lay must embody and interpret. 


and a heart to feel its secret 


lothed in fair imaginations, 





the ideal should reveal itself through the actual, 
and the world we live in 
and barren, but immortal 
beauty, its inmost truth made visible, and the 
divinity that forever impels man’s soul onward 
und upward, 


us, no longer 


rise before 


mean radiant with 


Ghe Stlory-Geller. 


CH OF NATURE. 


ST AND. 


rHERL 
lressmaker come yet ?”’ 

fretful voice of a young girl 
an cham ber, 


n from upper 


the slight tigure which had 


iseless feet, past her ha 
‘nh was now in the sina 
vn, Where most of the family 


se tardy coming had been 
to the too-easily annoys 

n, was a small, delicately 

own age. She was a littl 


ed time, occasioned by the 


ss Delevan’s fretful tones, as 


iaker,’’ an expression of con- 


young girl and sent a flush 
, Miss Gould,” said a kindlier 
hich was still sounding un- 


vas detained at home this 
plied, as she looked up into 
rly face. 
My sister is suffering from 
hes; and I had to see after 
much from thes 
Delevan, with an interest 
iteful to the he 
very 


suffer 


are O1 Ui 


10 Was human, like 


iin. 


to pity her,’’ was the sym- 


en her mother pass into the 
of the 
s she could hear distinctly all 


is NOW aware dress- 


She spoke to herself now, and 


y will she put herself on a 
ee” 

’ said Mrs. Delevan, as she 
of her daughter's chamber, 
aad 
She did not look happy, this 
petted child of too-indulgent 
to use a 


}a great many things which money cannot buy, 


ind among these is a contented mind. 


An air of dignified resery irked the young 
earance in the 


» Miss Gould. 


bearing as she made he: 


i s 
My 


sewing-room, and spoke distant 


She remained only long » give the needed 
lirections about certa f ts that were to be 
made, and then retired, N want word had 
fallen from her lips; the 1 no gentle re- 
cognition of the com: i er od of woman, 
The sewing-girl was gra w her; and she 
did not care to stoop t 

Did she feel happier: r this when she went 

wk to her pleasant chamber, with its sunny 
windows beautiful with flowers; its rich and 
dainty furniture; its books and its birds? No; 


for happiness comes not from without. The toil- 


ing peasant woman sings often in her poor cottage, 
while my lady sits weeping in the hall. 

The morning passed, Miss Blanche in her cham- 
and 


ym, busy at her work, 


ber, with her books and ds and flowers; 
Miss Gould in the sewing-: 
interested in its progress and earnest in her efforts 
to please, 

Once, as Blanche Delevan reclined on a lounge, 
trying to find in the pages of a book some relief 
mtent which 


had been growing upon her all the morning, there 


mastate of restlessness and disc 


“ame to her from the m low, sweet 
rains of music. Miss Gould was singing softly 
» herself. She turned re to listen. Her first 
emotion was one of su , any thoughts 
iad come into her mind, as t y come to all, that 


rning: and among 1 contrast of her 


wn happy lot of ease a " y with that of the 
poor sewing-girl toili: I next room for her 
uily bread, This contra ikened a feeling 
f pity 

** Poor thing!’ she had even said to herself, with 


a passing touch o1 com} ‘whata hard, hard 


And now, there was a sor the girl’s lips! 
clear and 
| of disappoint- 


She listened. In the y that rose 
steady was no sad refrain—no w 
ment—no ery for the unattained and unattainable, 
The poor seamstress was singing asa bird sings, 
flowing into her 
and duty, had 


was making itself 


The peace and content that were 
herself to work 


soul as she 


opened her lips, and her heart 


gave 


felt in her voice, 

Was the fair young inadream? She 
raised herself from the lounge and sat hearkening 
to the soft, sweet voice, until one of her canaries, 


istener 
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stirred to a responsive song, filled the air with a 
gush of melody that hurt instead of bringing de- 
light to her ears, 

Miss Gould paused in her work, the song dying 
on her lips, and bent her head to listen to the 
bird’s jubilant warble. How it lifted her heart 
upward! How it quickened her pulse! How it 
refreshed her spirit! But, even while she listened 
and enjoyed, the song died with a sudden hush 
and the bird sat silent and in darkness. The 
nerves of Miss Blanche were out of tune, and what 
came to the ears of the seamstress in pleasant 


harmonies, brought only discord to hers. She 


had thrown a scarf over the cage of her happy | 


singing-bird, and turned its day into night. 





1y 


humble—compelled to toil through long and 
weary hours—limited to scant clothing as com- 
pared with her own varied and costly wardrobe, 
this patient dressmaker could sing at her work, 
while she was restless and dissatisfied in her ease 
and luxury. Miss Delevan had scarcely noticed 
the face of this girl as she gave directions about 
the garments she had come to make, or submitted 
herself to the fitting of her deft hands. But now, 
as her door stood a little way open, and she could 
see Miss Gould’s small, light form and note its 
grace and symmetry, a feeling of interest crept 
into her heart. The music of her voice was still 
sounding faintly in her ears, The face was turned 
ja little away; but enough of the features were 


} 


=/ 


AT REST. 


A little while Blanche Delevan listened, scarcely 
conscious of what was doing, for the low, 
pleasant music which had been drowned by the 
But a change had 


she 


shrill notes of her pet canary. 
both of the young girls. 
her work, and the 


come over 
bent silently over 
waited for the voice had 
strangely, but waited in vain. How had 
two lives—so far apart and with so little in com- 


which 


mon—felt in touching for a moment an impulse 
that changed in both the current of thought and | 


feeling. 


Into the heart of Blanche there came a tenderer | as suddenly as if the bird’s lif 
sentiment. She did not seem to be lifted so far 


The singer 
listener 
moved her 
these | But the voice did not steal out again 


| visible to reveal a delicacy and refinement that 
‘comes of gentle blood. 

If that low strain, so full of peace, would on 
the air again! Blanche 





| Steal out upon sat ve 
| still, hearkening and waiting. 
|} had touched her own in some mysterious way 
| the drifts of feeling in a new directi 


The stranger's lit 


and set 
upon the 
To the dressmaker had come, also, a 
change of feeling. The of song from the 
sweet-throated bird had lifted her soul upon its 
and when it 
life had 


quiet air. 
burst 


i} waves of exhilarant music; ceased 
gone out, 


| there was left an impression of loss and sadness 


above the toiling girl whose voice had almost | out of which she had not been able to rise, 


charmed away the spirit of discontent. 


Poor and 


Through the door of her chamber, standing ajar, 
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Miss Delevan could see her dressmaker; but the She did not pause to consider the relation between 


latter was not aware that the eyes of any one were 
resting upon her. As she looked upon the slender 
form of the girl, her interest increasing all the 
while, she saw her pause in her work, and sit for 
a few moments very still. Then the busy hand 
went on again; but there did not seem to be the 
same life in its motions. Was not the form bend- 
ing lower? Did not the hand pause and hesitate 
with an uncertain motion? Did not something 
bright fall suddenly over the fair young face? 

Blanche almost held her breath, as she leaned 
forward, with her eyes fixed upon the dressmaker, 
for she saw the needle drop from her fingers, her 
slender form droop over, the small hands covering 
her face. The attitude was one of suffering. The 
heart of Miss Delevan was touched. Not waiting 
to think of her relation to the girl—of position, or 
grades, or dignity—she started up, and in a mo- 
ment was by her side with her hand laid tenderly 
upon her. 

“ Are you sick ?”’ she asked, in a voice that was 
full of sympathy and kindness. 

For a few moments Miss Gould sat struggling 
with her feelings. Then looking up, with a grate- 
ful expression on her face, and an attempt to smile, 
though her eyes were full of tears, she said: ‘‘ No, 
thank you, Miss Delevan. Only a momentary 
weakness,”’ 

She was trying hard to keep the tremor out of 
her voice. 

What beautiful eyes! So large and shining. 
Miss Delevan looked into them, wondering at 
their depth, and at the strange power which 
seemed to lie in them. And the voice—from how 
far away in her heart came back its soft and plea- 
sant echoes! ‘‘Only a momentary weakness.” 
And so a human heart, with its many chords of 
feeling, lay hidden in the bosom of this poor sew- 
ing-girl, whom she had looked down upon almost 
contemptuously in her indifference and her pride. 
Now, respect began to grow. From her low con- 
dition, Miss Gould seemed rising to the common 
level of womanhood, and to stand by her side as a 
friend and sister. 

“T’m afraid you have been working too closely, 
Miss Gould,” said Blanche, her voice full of the 
kindness and sympathy that were now flowing 
into her heart. 

“Oh, no! Iam used toit, You are very kind. 
I’m sorry this little break in my feelings has given 
you a moment’s concern; but it is over now.” 

Miss Delevan, who rarely questioned her im- 
pulses, or made an effort to control them, felt now 
so strongly drawn toward this young girl, whose 
years were scarcely more than her own, that she 
sat down beside her, and, laying a hand on one of 
hers, said: ‘‘ Come, rest for a little while. I know 
you are tired. I can see it in your face.” 

Blanche held closely the small hand she had 
taken. The girl sat very still, making no re- 
sponse; but in a moment or two Miss Delevan 

felt a low thrill in the hand—then a strong tremor; 
and then Miss Gould lost the mastery over herself, 
which she had been holding only through a strong 
effort, and broke into sobs and tears, 

Miss Delevan could not help what followed. 





herself and this poor girl, whose lot was that of 
service, but followed the promptings of her heart 
as she drew an arm about her and held her with a 
close and tender pressure until the sobs died into 
silence and the tears ceased to fall. 

‘*And now, dear,” said Miss Delevan, rising, 
‘‘come into my room and bathe your face. You 
must lie down and rest fora littie while. I am 
afraid you are really ill.” 

But the weakness of the moment had passed 
with Miss Gould. She did not rise; only looked 
up with calm and steady eyes, out of which the 
tears were nearly gone, and a faint returning 
smile upon her lips, saying in grateful accents: 
“You are very good and kind, Miss Delevan; and 
my heart is thanking you. I am sorry for the 
weakness I have shown; but it is all over now—and 
you will forgive me that I have disturbed and 
troubled you. I hardly know what came over 
me.”’ 

She began to adjust the work that still lay upon 
her lap. 

Miss Delevan stood and looked at her, as the 
hands which had been idle for a little while, took 
up their tasks again. 

“You are a puzzle to me, Miss Gould.” She 
spoke gravely, yet in a kind, almost familiar 
voice.”’ 

“A puzzle?”’ 
young speaker. 

“Yes. Singing to yourself one moment as if 
your heart were as free from trouble and care as 
the heart of a bird, and weeping in the next.” 

“Singing?” 

*“*T heard you, and was listening, when my noisy 

canary broke in and drowned your voice; for 
which I banished him into darkness,”’ 
**T am sorry, poor bird! His song was so full 
of happiness. When it ceased, as it did so sud- 
denly, it was as if the sunlight had gone from the 
sky.” 

“‘T listened, but you did not sing again.” 

**T could no more sing in the darkness, Miss 
Delevan, than your canary. Poor bird! Is he 
banished still?’ 

**Come and see.” ‘ 

Blanche drew Miss Gould into her chamber. 
The cage, still darkened by the scarf which had 
been thrown over it, hung near a window. 

“Poor bird!’ said the girl, as she lifted the 
searf, and spoke lovingly to the mute prisoner, 
which instantly drew up its head and fluttered its 
wings, answering with a chirp. 

She chirped and called tenderly in response, her 
voice so full of the heart’s sweet music that the 
little songster swelled his tiny throat and sent her 
back his greeting in a burst of melody which filled 
the room so full that every spot seemed alive with 
answering echoes. 

A little while afterwards, and the young dress- 
maker sat again bending over her work in the 
sewing-room ; while Miss Blanche Delevan, alone 
in her chamber, reclined on a lounge, thinking 
new thoughts, and moved by new feelings that 
brought her in closer sympathy with our common 

human nature. Just how it was that she had 


The girl lifted her eyes to the fair 
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come into this different state of mind, she did not | 
clearly see. The effect was with her; but the | 
causes hidden. A few notes dropped, in a mo-| 
ment of heart-content, from the lips of a poor 
sewing-girl, who was graded in her thoughts so 
far below her as to be out of the reach of her sym- | 
pathies, had touched the better chords of her | 
nature; while the darkness to which she had 
petulantly banished the bird, whose singing had 
drowned the voice that was speaking a new lan- 
guage to her soul, had fallen upon the sewing-girl 
also, hushing her voice and shadowing her heart. 
Incidents of small import in themselves, and 
which might have passed with both, to be remem- 
bered only as a dream when the state had gone by, 
had not their better angels drawn them closer at 
this favoring moment, and held them together 
long enough for each to feel the other’s heart beat, 
and for both to be lifted for a little while above the 
common level of their daily lives. 

For a week the sewing-girl came and went; 
meeting, in her daily contact with the young lady 
whose first feeling toward her had been one 
of indifference, if not contempt, with a gentle 
courtesy that was grateful to her feelings; and 
giving back, in the quiet, cheerful spirit with 
which she filled her appointed tasks, new im- 
pressions of life, its duties, its pleasures and its 
nobler aims. 





OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST.* 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES, 
Author of ‘“‘ Wearithorne,”’ 


AND EMILY READ, 
Author of “ Aytoun,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
’Tis noontide rest, and the sun is sleeping 
Prone on the breast of the cool, green floss, 
Scarcely a wavelet from slumber leaping, 
Scarcely a shadow stealing across, 


’Tis noontide rest, and the breeze reposes 
Soft in the deeps of the gold-green tree, 

And the slumbrous breath of the briar-roses 
In cadence falls from yon crag to me. 


And the bee in this yellow cowslip dozing, 
Hidden within, save his golden doup, 

Like a curled-up petal, is buzzing and prosing 
In dreams, of the hive and its droning troop. 


ADELON! Madelon!” calls Mrs. Bos- 
cawen’s querulous voice through the 

house. But there comes no answer. 
“Where is Madelon?” she asks, pausing before | 
the library door, which stands wide open. 
The full light of the June morning streaming in | 
at the bay-window from which Austell has in 
manly fashion dragged back the curtains, shows 
her plainly the two occupants of the room— 
Austell leaning forward with arms folded on the 
table, where he has pushed aside books and prints 
to make room for his fishing-tackle; and in the 
arm-chair opposite, her yellow braids resting 
becomingly against the blue beflowered cushion, 
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a dainty young lady, all pink, and white, and 
blue, and golden, like a painted china shep- 
herdess, with a knot of roses at her throat, an- 
other at her girdle, who lifts a pair of chilly steel- 
blue eyes from her embroidery as Mrs. Boscawen 
speaks, 

‘Can there be anything more tiresome than 
never to find the child when one needs her? 
Have either of you seen Madelon?’” she asks, 
fretfully. 

‘* What do you want with her, Aunt Mary? It 
seems to me it would be far more tiresome to 
have her constantly about, than to have to look for 
her occasionally.” 

Louise speaks sharply, as if to the derelict 
Madelon, rather than to Mrs. Boscawen, who 
stands helplessly staring into the room for a mo- 
ment, and then turns away upon her further 
search, the keys of the basket on her arm jing- 
ling as she walks—a species of music which fol- 
lows her wherever she goes, with as much per- 
sistence as does the unusual appendage of bells 
the equestrian lady in the nursery-song. 

**T- wonder why Aunt Mary can want Made- 
lon?’? Louise asks of her companion. 

‘*Something has gone wrong in the millinery or 
haberdashery department. A crushed hat, or a 
torn gown,”’ is the careless rejoinder. 

‘She is shockingly heedless ; but I don’t think 
Aunt Mary would take so much trouble to find 
her for so ordinary an occurrence. There must 
be some better reason. She cannot be thinking of 
making the child go with us after all to dine at 
Lanlivery! I wonder, Austell, you did not ask.” 

‘My mother is not fonder of giving direct 
answers than—”’ you are, he intended to add, but 
refrains; not on the score of politeness, but be- 
cause he is deliberating upon the selection of flies, 
a dozen of which are spread out on the table be- 
fore him. In the contemplation of the Red 
Palmer and the Blue, the Woodcock’s Feather, 
and their fellows of the mock insect tribe, he has 
forgotten his Cousin Louise, who goes on stitch- 
ing at her embroidery, waiting for the end of a 
sentence she is never destined to hear, 

“T don’t wonder Aunt Mary was vexed, it is so 
provoking in Madelon never to be in place,” re- 
sumes Louise, still keeping to the key-note of 
complaint. 

Austell is too preoccupied to answer. He has 
just decided upon a sombre-looking fly, which 
will serve for a cool, shady pool, and for enticing 
an old trout. As he puts the rest back into their 
box, he is thinking that always being in place may 
be a virtue in his Cousin Louise, but would be 
none in Madelon. To come upon the child in 
some out-of-the-way nook, to stumble upon her 
hidden behind a hay-cock, or to find her ina 
laughably wretched plight, which fishing for 
water-lilies is sure to bring about—these seem 
better suited to Madelon than to be always in the 
house, as is Louise, busy with some feminine 
trifle, and politely ready to bestow her attention 
upon him. 

‘¢ T would like to know something about her,”’ re- 
marks Louise, after having given Austell sufficient 
time for any remark he might see fit to make. 
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* About her! What do you mean?” asks Aus- 
tell, shortly. 

“Just what I have expressed. I would like to 
know something of Madelon,”’ 

“‘There is nothing in particular to know,” says 
Austell, his very impatience hinting that he is not 
strictly honest in his assertion. 

‘*Is there not? Then whois she?” asks Louise, 
coolly. 

“*She is old Martin Boscawen’s ward,’’ Austell 
answers, just as promptly; ‘‘and, as you are 
aware, was placed by him in my mother’s care. 
A wise disposition on the old fellow’s part, for he 
could not possibly take charge of a mere child 
himself.” 

“And, man-like, shifted the responsibility on 
some one else’s shoulders. But how do you know 
she is really his ward? I grant you the old miser 
says so; but he is not so immaculately virtuous 
that one must of necessity take his word for it. 
How do you know she is not more nearly related 
to him than we are?” asks Louise, who is really 
propounding a question which has given her some 
anxiety. 

“One generally knows one’s kindred,’’ answers 
Austell, with comfortable assurance. 

“They are apt to make themselves known, 
especially if they are unpleasant. But then old 
Martin had a mother,” she suggests. 

““Who had only two children—our revered 
Cousin Martin and his sister, Mrs. Badger. She, 
poor soul, had a husband who taught her the full 
meaning of his name; and she died in the blessed 
hope of eternally getting quit of her grandson, 
who was her sole near relation, except her brother, 
and many degrees worse than his honored grand- 
sire.” 

“And our Cousin Martin has never married ?”’ 
Louise asks, cheerfully. 

‘*On the contrary, he married early, and hada 
son.” 

“There, I knew there was some one in the 
way !’”’ exclaims Louise, with a ring of feminine 

Satisfaction in her voice at making a discovery, 
although an undesirable one. 

‘““A mere mare’s nest you have found,” Austell 
‘says, laughing. ‘‘He, the son, I mean, was a 
-shiftless sort of artist-fellow, a Bohemian about 
London, refusing to settle down into a country 
‘squire to please his worthy parent, who—much to 
.the satisfaction of his numerous relations, all very 
ready to please him—disinherited hisson. Which 
“was a pity, as it turned out, for the young fellow 
-died soon afterwards, and left us a clear field.” 

“And Madelon is old Martin’s ward,” says 
Louise, rather reflectively than interrogatively. 

“She has that honor.’’ And Austell shuts the 
‘box of gaily-colored flies, and turns the key in 
the lock. 

“Of course she must have some fortune, One 
‘does not have a guardian unless there is some 
money in the question, does one?’ she asks, as if 
ithe idea were a new one to her. 

“Tf she has, she will never see it, I fear. Old 
Martin’s fist is like Giant Wrath’s cupboard, no- 
thing ever comes out of it that went in.” 

‘Perhaps he intends to keep it in the family by 





marrying Madelon to his great-nephew, Seth 
Badger,” says Louise, who has a decided turn for 
match-making. 

“Or to your humble servant. The old man has 
always had a preference for me, And if Madelon 
had a sufficient dot, I might not object,’ adds 
Austell, royally. 

“You don’t mean it?” Louise asks, sharply. 

‘*Mean what? That Madelon has a dot? Or 
that I am mercenary ?” 

“It would take a fortune to make such a child 
as Madelon worth marrying,” replies Louise, with 
a shrug of her plump shoulders. 

““T don’t know. A man might do much worse,” 
With which remark, Austell pushes the box of 
flies further on the table, leaving them there for 
Louise or some one else to put away for him, 
‘* Besides, she will not always be a child, and may 
develop quite differently from one’s expectation 
of her. She has never had a fair chance as yet, 
for my mother does not understand her in the 
least, and—’’ 

“*Oh, no one can ever understand girls,’ says 
Louise, sarcastically. ‘‘One would suppose, to 
hear you, that neither Aunt Mary nor I had done 
anything for Madelon; and yet I am sure I have 
tried petting and patting, to my cost.’’ 

“Yes, I know.” Austell laughs, and shoulders 
his rod preparatory to leaving after his next 
thrust. ‘‘ You pat the child gently enough, and 
then cannot forbear rubbing her the wrong way; 
and then you wonder that she scratches you.” 

“Your simile is flattering,’ says Louise, with 
irritation, 

**T don’t think Madelon would mind it,’’ replies 
Austell, carelessly. 

“*T am sure she cught not; your comparison, as 
far as she is concerned, is so very apt,’’ Louise 
calls out in a louder key, for Austell has left the 
room while speaking. 

He finds his mother in the hall. Her search for 
Madelon has thus far been fruitless. 

‘Perhaps you may meet her,’’ she says to Aus- 
tell. “If so, send her home. I want her par- 
ticularly.” 

He is on the point of asking why; but knowing 
that it will take a dozen questions to elicit the rea- 
son, and being in haste, he promises to send 
Madelon if he sees her. 

“T cannot imagine where she can be,’’ Mrs. 
Boscawen still continues, as the burden of her 
complaint. ‘‘ When I was a girl, I was content to 
stay in-doors and do some sewing and make my- 
self useful. There is Louise, who can do anything 
with her needle! Iam sure I do not know what 
Cousin Martin will think of Madelon; and yet I 
have taken a world of trouble with her!’ 

“IT don’t suppose he will ever bother his head 
about her,” says Austell, decidedly. ‘If I sce 
the child, I will send her home, and I’ll not hint 
to her that you intend to civilize her.” 

** Tt is too late for that,’? Mrs. Boscawen answers, 
with a sigh; a remark which Austell may or may 
not have heard, for he has walked away. 

It is a perfect day in which to be out, Fitful 
June breezes are coming and going airily, stirring 
the crimson bells of the great fuchsia, trained 
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above the drawing-room windows, and flitting 
round the low, wide house-front, in the vain 
endeavor to surprise into a like lightsome mood 
the staid ivy reaching up the gable even to the 
queer old pointed chimney-tops. But the frolic- 
some leaf-shadows cast by lime and elm on the 
smooth-shaven lawn, and the roses and the tufted 
myrtles in the hedge, are ready enough to respond 
with beck and nod; and over the hill-slopes, 
among which lurks this dimple of a lawn, the 
flush of clover and the rippling smile of torn- 
fields just brightening toward harvest, shows the 
young summer at her gladdest. A little more, and 
she will have reached her prime; and then imper- 
ceptibly will begin to decline, before one suspects 
that the full glory of her daysis over. Austell is 
thinking this, as he whistles softly to himself, 
and pushes back the heavy-headed bra:.ches of a 
great hydrangea that has straggled hither from 
the lawn, to peer at itself in the pool’s mirror, a 
white blur through flickering green and gold re- 
flections. Here, where the river makes a bend 
and a deep pool, half-hidden from the house by 
this fringe of the small-leaved Cornish elm, one 
may have a masculine enjoyment in skimming 
an artificial fly over the mock flowers and foliage 
of the pool, in the uncertain hope of fooling an 
unsuspicious fish. 

The June day itself is a pleasure to Austell; 
which is as well, since an hour passes, and he has 
had no luck, Perhaps the trout have had a surfeit 
of flies, and do not care to rise for the dainty; for 
June is prodigal of the insect tribe, and they flutter 


over the pool as gaily as the flowers stir in the 


grass. Austell does not seem to care, his fishing 
being an excuse for lying on his back amidst the 
ferns, and gazing up into the tree-tops. Not for 
anything he sees there; but there is a pleasure in 
living, because it is June. 
““*Cold blows the wind to-day, sweetheart, 
Cold are the drops of rain; 
The first true-love that ever I had, 
In the greenwood he was slain. 
“*oTwas down in the garden-green, sweetheart, 
Where you and I did walk; 
The fairest flow’r that in the garden grew, 
Is withered to a stalk.’”’ 

The sun is shining, and the bloomy garden 
blooms out through the elms; and these doleful 
words are caroled cheerily enough by a clear, 
young voice, that sings as sing the birds, for the 
love of the seund of their own voice. The effect 
of this music upon Austell is to keep him per- 
fectly motionless; the beetles and the birds might 
take him for a dead man, so still he lies. When 
suddenly the song ceases, and there is a rustling 
in the bushes; and a girl, small, brown and saucy 
as any sparrow of them all, breaks through the 
underbrush, and stops, breathless and hatless, on 
the margin of the pool, close by the spot where 
Austell is lying. 

He is prone on the grass at her side, and she is 
looking straight before her, so naturally does not 
observe him; and he does nothing to attract her 
attention. Yet the enforced stillness must be un- 
comfortable; and Austell is not sorry when she 
glances down and sees him, 





She is not in the least startled, and says abruptly, 
and not altogether cordially: ‘‘So you are here.” 

“T am here,’ Austell answers as laconically, 
adding: ‘‘ Why should I not be?” 

‘“‘ There is no reason in the world; only I thought 
you preferred dawdling in the house.” 

‘““Where you ought to be,’’ says Austell, se- 
verely. ‘“*My mother has been complaining of 
you.” 

Madelon makes no excuse nor comment, but 
simply shrugs her shoulders, as if she knows 
something of Mrs. Boscawen’s method of com- 
plaining. 

‘*Sit down here, Madelon,” says Austell, raising 
himself suddenly to a sitting posture, and indi- 
cating with his hand the exact spot on the grass 
he wishes her to take, which is quite near him. 
“T have just been defending you; and now here 
you are, unbonneted, ungloved—quite in trim, as 
Louise would think, to be presented at Halgaver 
Court before the Mayor of Misrule. Come, what 
have you to say for yourself? I have been taking 
your part, and I fear Iam reprehensible in doing 
so.’?* 

‘That is very probable,” replies Madelon, with- 
out moving, or even glancing down at the seat he 
has pointed out to her. 

““What is probable? That I should take your 
part?” 

‘““No; but that you were wrong in doing so.” 

“So much for a girl’s gratitude!’ Austell ex- 
claims, with disgust. ‘‘ Next time I shall agree 
with my mother, and even propose a system of 
education which shall include needle-work, and 
every other feminine make-shift to kill time.” 

““T dare say even that will come with years,” 
says Madelon, a little ruefully. 

“What will come? You are so oracular, your 
speeches may be interpreted in various ways.” 

‘* Needle-work and the desire to kill time will 
come. I don’t suppose when I am seventy, or 
thereabout, I will spend the long summer days in 
roaming through the woods.”’ 

** Don’t speak of yourself and seventy in con- 
nection,’’ says the young man, quickly. ‘An old 
woman! I don’t believe you could ever be one.” 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ she replies, contentedly. “I 
haven’t an idea whether I am of a long-lived or a 
short-lived race. One advantage of knowing 
nothing of one’s forbears, is that one has not the 
slightest hint of one’s future inheritance from 
them.”’ 

“What do you wish for most in the future, 
Madelon ?” asks Austell, abruptly. 

*“T cannot tell. Nothing I have any idea of now. 
If I had the piskie’s gift of the three wishes, they 
would not go very far into the future,’’ she says, 
laughing. 

‘* What would you ask for in the present?” 

‘“‘That we should have a week more of this 
weather. That Louise would go away on a visit, 
as she wishes. And that your mother would— 
well, not fret about me,” Madelon adds, groping 
for the least objectionable word which would give 
her meaning. 

Austell is evidently disappointed. The three 
wishes have not the most remote bearing on any- 
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thing he can do or give; and he may have a dis- 
gust for their childishness, 

“You should keep your wishes until you have 
desires worth something,’’ he says, brusquely. 

Madelon laughs. ‘* When I have, you will not 
be able to grant them.” 

** Who can tell?” 

“Tecan,” the girl answers. ‘‘I might mention 
a heart-felt wish to a fairy, or to some one I was 
immensely fond of—’ 

“Perhaps you will grow immensely fond of 
me.” 

“*Perhaps; only it is not likely.” 

She is putting on her hat as she speaks, and is 
moving away, when Austell says, with much 
irritation in his voice: ‘‘ Wait a minute, Madelon. 
My mother wants you, and I promised if I saw 
you to send you home.” 

“Does she really want me?” hesitatjngly. 

“Certainly; and you had better go at once. 
There was some row or other. I never saw my 
mother more anxious to find you,” is Austell’s 
ruthless answer. 

She still lingers; and he says, without looking 
at her, but at the pool, where there is a quick 
flicker through the cool, green shadows: ‘See, 
now, there goes a shot; and I’ve missed it through 
talking.’ 

But he turns and watches her go away with 
slow steps. She is sure that her freedom is over 
for to-day at least, and she regrets it. 

Austell lights a cigar, and smokes on calmly. 
A half-hour passes, and then another, before he 


takes up his fishing-rod and turns his face home- 
ward. Atleast,soheintends. But heisin no haste; 
he avoids the direct path skirting the lawn and 
garden, and turns aside to look at a dozen objects 
which had very little interest for him a few hours 


before. The horses in the pasture, the clover in 
the meadow, the fruit in the orchard, cause him to 
swerve from his way. 

Yonder is Madelon’s low-branched apple-tree in 
that far corner of the orchard; here, on a steep 
bank, the old wind-twisted hawthorn throws its 
scant shade on the rock where the child sometimes 
climbs to catch, between the ‘‘ many-folded hills,”’ 
one far-off glimmer of the English channel, which 
glimmer bounds the extent of her acquaintance 
with the sea. But the gray rock is all that the 
dancing lights and shadows find just now to flicker 
over. No little brown head turning with a bird- 
like movement from side to side; now to watch 
cloud-deepenings over the blue-green Boconnoc 
wood, where once, when Charles I. had his head- 
quarters there, a shattered oak received a bullet 
meant for him, and ever since puts forth pale 
leaves; and now to look far down upon the blos- 
somy home-grounds of Dinglefield, edged by the 
Fowey flowing clearly among dappled slopes, 
until it sweeps under the zig-zag parapet of Lost- 
withiel bridge, and beyond that little ancient 
borough fancifully “lost within the hills,’ it 
broadens out, with here and there a barge upon 
its surface on its passage to the sea, 

Over all this Austell casts a careless survey; but 
when he turns to glance up-stream, a ruin-crested 
eminence that overlooks the riyer above Dingle- 








field appears to give new impulse to his wander- 
ing mood, 

He does not stand long, looking up at old Res- 
tormel, when he reaches it; though bowered as it 
is in trees, and clothed upon with ivy, patched 
with lichens red and yellow, it is gay enough 
under the June sunshine to belie the report that 
“the whole castle beginneth to mourne, and to 
wringe out hard stones for tears, that she that was 
embraced, visited and delighted with great princes, 
is now desolate, forsaken and forlorne, and there 
remayneth a false show of honor, not contentinge 
anie compassionate eye to behold her lingrynge 
decayes, * Men greyve to see the dying de- 
layes of anie brute creature.—’ But Austell does 
not pause to sentimentalize, his loitering step 
seeming to have a purpose in it at last, as he 
passes under the double-arched square entrance- 
tower, a great jagged mass of ivied ruin, which 
once had its draw-bridge over the now tangled 
briery moat. 

Within the circular enclosure, Austell glances 
round as if in search of something. The huge 
walls, still massive in decay, keep traces, in hol- 
lowed casements and time-widened doorways, of 
tier over tier of chambers looking down upon this 
inner court, in the old Anglo-Norman days when 
knightly spurs rang on the pave, and hoof-beats 
kept down the lush grasses, and Restormel was 
the chief residence of earls of Cornwall. Yonder 
stood the little chapel; here is still a fragment of 
one of the two narrow stone staircases which 
mounted darkly up to the top of the ramparts, 
The sunlight would enter freely enough into those 
once guarded rooms, but for the ivy—ivy every- 
where, repairing all the breaches made by time. 
That old destroyer has been at his work here ever 
since the days of Henry VIII., when the castle 
even then was “sore defaced ;’’ although in the 
next century it still retained sufficient strength to 
be worth garrisoning by Parliamentary troops. 
Well-nigh six centuries of strong, and vigorous, 
and gay, and glorious life, before these last two of 
helpless and forsaken age. If walls had tongues, 
as they have ears, what tales might here be told. 

But Austell would hardly have listened to them. 
His ear has caught another sound; and, with an 
exclamation of surprise, he turns an angle of 
fallen wall. 

Not that he is startled to find Madelon in this 
familiar haunt of hers—but to find her in tears! 

She has thrown herself down on the shattered 
stairway, her hat fallen on the ground, her arms 
flung out upon the step above, and her face buried 
in them, so that it could be but a smothered sob 
which has reached Austell. But he sees at a 
glance that there is no use in asking any ques- 
tions, for it would be impossible for the child to 
give an answer. 

It must have been something more than a fret- 
ful fault-finding on his mother’s part, something 
beyond one of Louise’s snubs, to cause such a 
gust of tears, Austell is very sure; and he is 
equally sure that the secret is contained in a letter 
lying on the grass at Madelon’s feet. 

He gives one lingering glance at the flushed, wet 
outline of the small face; at the brown bowed 











‘would compel me. Is that true?’ she asks, “For 
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head, which the wind roughens all over with stray 
rings. And then he does not hesitate to pick up 
the abandoned letter and read it. He takes Made- 
lon’s permission for granted. Indeed, as he has 
for some time assumed a sort of lazy protectorship 
of the child, he looks upon it as only his right, the 
better to fulfil his office, to be the confidant of her 
troubles. 

But never heretofore has any one of these 
troubles come to Madelon in the shape of a letter; 
and Austell feels some natural curiosity as he 
takes up this much-neglected one. 

It is only a page long, so that he reaches the end 
quickly, giving a little whistle of astonishment 
during the perusal. Then he re-reads it with 
more deliberation and attention. Before this 
second reading is over, Madelon has raised her 
head, has pushed the tossed hair from her face, 
and is looking up at Austell with anxietiy. 

‘Ts it not dreadful ?”’ she asks, dolefully. ‘‘ And 
your mother says there is no hope for me—that 


until I am of age I must do as I am bidden. And’ 


when I said I would not, she told me the law 


indeed I don’t quite believe the law has any such 


power.”’ 
Austell laughs, she is so undoubtedly in ear- 





nest. 

“‘ Nevertheless, my mother tells the truth,’’ he 
says. ‘And if you don’t do what old Martin tells 
you, he will have the bailiffs after you.” 

She thinks he is in earnest. 

“What can he want with me?” she asks. “TI 
never before received a letter from him, nor has 
he cared to have me. He might at least have 
asked if I wished to go. Do you think,” she asks, 
growing suddenly scarlet, “that your mother 
could—could have asked Mr. Boscawen to take 
me away from here?” 

‘* Most certainly not,’’ answers Austell, hastily ; 
though the suddenness of the question makes him 
for a moment wonder whether his mother—whose 
love for Madelon is cold—has taken this means to 
banish her. But he dismisses the suspicion, and 
adds: ‘‘I have heard old Martin has failed very 
much in health of late, so perhaps he thinks a 
young thing like you will be cheerful to have 
about him.” 

“Cheerful! I wonder what will make me cheer- 
ful? It is like telling one to talk when one has 
nothing in the world to say. Cheerful, when I 
shall hate everything around me! What kind of 
a place is old Mr. Boscawen’s? You have been 
there,’ says Madelon, with a sudden accession of 
interest in what may be her new home. 

‘* Yes, I have been there,” answers Austell, but 
with evident hesitation. 

“But you have been there quite often, You 
know all about it,”’ she asserts, 

“ec Yes,”’ 





“That is the worse. Great, empty rooms—” 


“* Brown floors below, of polished oak, 

And ancient tables round about, 

Of Noah’s broker, perhaps, bespoke, 

When the ark’s family went out,’ ”’ 
quotes Austell. ‘‘ But, seriously, Madelon, I can’t 
describe Boscawen Priory; you must see it, to 
have an idea of it. I could tell you little more 
than you already know: that old Martin lives 
there, alone with a woman equally ancient, who 
has come down gradually from her former rank of 
housekeeper to be sole servant now. She is called 
Leah; but she is by no means tender-eyed, if that 
means any lack of sharp-sightedness. I have a 
very kindly feeling toward cld Martin,’ Austell 
adds, condescendingly, ‘‘and he has always been 
good-natured to me. And Leah and [ are great 
friends. When you go there, I will come over 
often to see you.” 

‘**Oh, will you, really ?” cries the girl. ‘I shall 
be so glad. And perhaps Mr. Boscawen will find 
I do not suit him in the least, and will send me 
back with you.” 

‘*No doubt. Who could possibly want you ? 
But be of good heart, Madelon, for the old fellow 
may take a fancy to you, and leave you all lis 
money. To be sure, if he does, Louise will never 
forgive you, and all the connection will call you 
names, and Seth Badger will marry you.” 

“That is so very likely,’’ says Madelon, ironi- 
cally. 

“And then you will be for rebuilding old Re- 
stormel here, and we shall have you parading into 
Lostwithiel church on some fine Easter Sunday, 
crowned and sceptered, with your train behind 
you, as old gossips tell that the mock Dukes of 
Restormel were wont, till of late. And then 
you'll graciously put by your state, and come and 
dine with us, your poor courtiers of Dinglefield.” 

Austell has succeeded in his device, which is, 
to bring Madelon out of her tears. That she must 
go, there is no doubt; for only Martin Boscawen 
has any authority over her, and Austell very well 
knows his mother will make no request to keep 
the child. Austell also knows that he is respon- 
sible for much of both his mother’s and his cou- 
sin’s dislike to Madelon. He has been fond of 
teasing and petting the girl, as idle young men 
will—all the more because she is captious and un- 
certain. Mrs. Boscawen, prompted by Louise, is 
certainly anxious as to Madelon’s ensnaring him, 
men being such easily-entrapped creatures, And 
Austell, though he laughs and says it is nonsense, 
thinks that for the sake of all three of his women- 
kind, it is best for little Madelon to go away. So 
he does all in his power to smooth and brighten 
the way for her. 

Poor Mrs. Boscawen, in the few days of prepa- 
ration that intervene before Madelon’s departure, 
is beset with vexations and fears that multiply at 











“Then tell me about it. Is it pretty and nice, 
like Dinglefield—and is the house—”’ 

“The house is immense.” 

“*T hate old houses, they are sure to be cold and 
uncomfortable in winter,’’ says Madelon, not feel- 
ing inclined to be pleased. 

** But they do not use the quarter of it.’’ 


every telling over, like Jack Falstaff’s rogues in 
buckram. Cousin Martin will find Madelon help- 
| less and awkward, or inattentive and ungrateful. 
'It is not her fault, Heaven knows, if the girl is 

ignorant and has no accomplishments. It was 
|notin hertotakethem. But, unhappily, the blame 
never rests on the right shoulders. Mrs. Bosca- 
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wen has a Hebrew’s belief in a scapegoat; only, 
she is not always willing to send it away into the 
wilderness, but likes it conveniently near, to lay 
daily sins upon. 

As for Louise, she has become suddenly affable, 
and full of useful interest in all the child’s arrange- 
ments. She quite agrees with Mrs. Boscawen, 
that Madelon is not at all the girl to whom an 
old man would take a fancy; besides, though not 
affectionate people, the Boscawens think a great 
deal of their family. To be sure, old Martin did 
disinherit his son; but, then, that was years ago, 
and the son was no doubt very much to blame. 
What these reflections have to do with the selec- 
tion of some of her prettiest ribbons for Madelon, 
and the re-trimming of her Sunday hat, Louise 
did not care to explain, either publicly, or privately 
to herself. She is certainly very obliging and 
kind; and how Madelon, without her, would ever 
get away, Mrs. Boscawen cannot imagine. 

So, cheered by Austell from a sense of duty, 


flattered and stroked down by Louise, pecked at |" 


by Mrs. Boscawen, Madelon is pushed out of the 
nest, and bidden to use her wings. She is reluct- 
ant to go, fearful of the consequences, fond of the 
only home she has ever known. Butshe is far too 
shrewd not to see something of the hidden zeal in 
the preparations to speed her going; and too proud 
to show she feels the parting. Fortunately, Aus- 
tell is still kind and watchful that the child shall 
not be too cruelly wounded; and for this she is 
very grateful. 

‘*T will come to see you soon,” are Austell’s last 


words, as he seats her safely in the hired gig, 
which, according to her guardian’s explicit direc- 
tions, is to convey her, with Mrs. Boscawen’s 
maid, over the twenty-odd miles between Lost- 


withiel and Truro. At the latter town, she must 
stay the night, still under the maid’s guardian- 
ship, till next day Mrs. Betty rids herself of re- 
sponsibility by putting the young lady in another 
vehicle, which will be sent to bring her over the 
remaining eight miles or so, across to the north- 
western coast. 

Bustling Mrs. Betty is superintending the trans- 
fer of certain boxes from the family coach, in 
which the Dinglefield party drove into Lostwith- 
iel; and the few loungers round the door of the 
Talbot Inn are watching that process with more 
interest than they have to spare for young Bos- 
ecawen and the little maiden already disposed of 
in the gig. Madelon’s childish, tear-swollen face 
is turned toward Austell, and asmile makes an 
ineffectual attempt to brighten it. 

**T will be sure to come,”’ he adds, holding out 
his hand. And then, because of the wistful, sad 
look in the little face so near his owy, he kisses it, 
by way of comforting it. 

There is no harm at all in the kiss. He has been 
accustomed to see Madelon about the house ever 
since she was as high as one of the tables there, 
and he might well look on her as a relation. 

But endearments are not much used in Mrs. 
Boseawen’s household, and Madelon is entirely 
unaccustomed to them. She draws back with a 
scarlet face—draws back into a corner of her seat, 
and does not lean forward again, although she 





sees that Austell is waiting still before the Talbot, 
ready to wave a last good-bye to her. She sits 
quietly in her corner, until the gig is rounding a 
turn in the road; when she suddenly leans out. 

But now there is nothing to be seen, save the 
clustered trees, and here and there between them 
a slate-roofor a stone-gable, and the church-spire 
above. 

Poor little Madelon! She is very lonely and 
unhappy, but the tears are all wept out. This 
parting from those to whom she has always been 
used, seems to be the dayspring of a new life to 
her, whether for better or for worse no one can 
foretell. But as she speeds on, she is conscious of 
a new feeling of courage, of a brave will, which 
may serve to carry her through many unforeseen 
difficulties, 

And Austell, as he rides home, is sorry for the 
child, and wonders if she is still crying. 


CHAPTER TI. 


All the wind makes solemn moan, heart in-chimeth 
to its tone, 
“Deserted.” 
Dreary gloaming settleth down, shutteth out the hill- 
side town, 
Shutteth {jn the moorland brown. 
While through all the ancient halls, hoar with moss 
upon the walls, 
Deserted; 
Hither, thither, bats do fly, ’gainst the storied tapestry, 
Shadow-dimmed by years gone by. 


“CXO you have come at the old man’s bidding. 
That is well, that is well. Take off your hat 
and let me have a look at you.” 

Madelon removes her hat reluctantly. This 
standing to be looked at would have been dis- 
agreeable even were she sure that the scrutiny 
would give satisfaction ; it is doubly disagreeable 
when she knows it will not. 

‘Not much for looks,’ the old man mutters, 
with the incivility of age. 

A blush, partly of indignation, partly of shame, 
lights up the girl’s pale face ; and old Martin gives 
a grunt of satisfaction at the improvement. 

** And they say you did not wish to come. One 
might almost take one’s oath from that, that you 
were no Boscawen. I’m lucky in being a great 
favorite in the family, and they never forget me— 
not they. And now they’ll wonder why I took 
you home, when I could have the pick of all the 
pretty girls and fine young fellows in the family.” 

Madelon also wonders at his choice, as she 
stands there drawing the riband of her hat 
through her fingers; and she wishes he had taken 
all the pretty girls of the Boscawen blood and left 
her out. She feels no pity for this old man, who 
is evidently a prisoner to his chair; and his jeer- 
ing angers her. 

She turns her glance slowly from the shrewd 
old face, cross-wrinkled as a bit of crumpled 
parchment, The weird black eyes peering sharply 
at her, as he sits shrunken among his cushions, 
are uncomfortable to meet; and she tries to escape 
the consciousness of them by taking a survey of 
this part of her new home. She has been brought 
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up-stairs too hurriedly on her arrival, to have more 
than a vague impression of great bare stone halls 
and narrow, winding stairways. She finds later 
that the emptiness of the rest of the house is in 
part to be attributed to the gathering together of 
the massive antique furniture in these especial 
apartments of the master. Through the open 
doorway into the inner room, she catches a 
glimpse of a huge canopied bed, with brazen 
griffin perched a-top and clawing back the faded 
curtains. Some old-time creature in dim brass 
also mounts guard on the high carven back of the 
invalid’s chair, drawn up before the hearth where 
is no fire on this warm June day, but the feathery 
green of asparagus branches filling the cavernous 
depth. Above the chimney-piece, frowns down 
an old portrait. 

“You seem to be taking quite a family interest 
in that picture.’? Old Martin Boscawen’s words 
strike sharply in across Madelon’s thoughts, for 
she has heard something of the portraits from 
Austell, and is trying to identify them. ‘That 
foolish fellow with the scowl—he looks ‘fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils,’ doesn’t he?—yet 
he got but little of the last, but lost his own 
hereditary lands, when Perkin Warbeck played 
the coward and surrendered, leaving his Cornish 
followers in the lurch, There’d have been but 
few acres in Cornwall, in that branch of the family, 
if it hadn’t been for his grandson, who cleverly 
seized hold of this old Priory with its lands, in- 
stead, in bluff King Harry’s days of open-heart- 
edness with other people’s goods. The grand- 
son—that’s the picture over there—you may read 
the story to me after dinner.” 

Madelon turns as she is bidden. But she must 
be looking in the wrong direction; for in that re- 
cess between those two long rows of bookshelves, 
there hangs but one picture, with its face turned 
to the wall. She wonders a little, letting her 
glance range further. Yes, yonder in the next 
recess, a full-length figure, resplendent in court- 
dress of Henry the Eighth’s time—that must be 
John Boscawen. 

Martin Boscawem has never observed her mis- 
take, but has gone on, garrulously: ‘‘ For I shall 
be glad to have you here to read to me, you gee. 
The family have long thought it lonely for an old 
man like me to live by myself,’ he continues. 
“ But, you see, as long as I could get about on my 
legs, Leah was all I needed. So that I had my 
morsel to eat, and drop to drink, I was satisfied. 
But now that I am tied down to my chair, it is 
different, and I require some one who can write a 
letter, and read to me, and talk of something else 
than the neighbors’ affairs—all of which Leah 
can’tdo. Itisasign of age, perhaps, but I thought 
I would take a deft young girl, who would not 
worry me to death with musty old ways and old 
sayings. 

‘“‘They can’t say I’m wrong,’’ he goes on to re- 
mark, having waited a moment for Madelon’s 
assent, which does not come. ‘‘ For, you see, I’ve 
the Bible on my side. There was King David 
with just the same notion; for when he grew old 
and helpless, little did he care for his old wives, 
but would have a pretty, handy girl to wait on 





him. I’m not the king of the Jews, to take my 
choice of the pretty ones, so I must be contented 
with a young one. Winter looks to spring, not 
over his shoulder at autumn. That’s nature, you 
see.’ And old Martin chuckles at the conceit. 

Still Madelon stands there silent and uncom- 
fortable. She has ceased playing with her hat- 
riband, the hot, angry blood has died out of her 
face, and she is fast becoming frightened. 

“There, there, you must not mind the old man,” 
he says, cajolingly. ‘‘ Rich old fellows like me 
get spoiled, and are impudent dogs. You need 
not look as if you had never before heard that 
I’m rich. Every member of the family knows I 
have lands here and there and where not—well, 
acres upon acres; and then there are mines, and 
Indian investments, and Heaven knows what all 
besides. To be sure, I say I haven’t anything of 
the kind; but who believes that is not a jest of the 
old fellow’s? I don’t live like a rich man, with 
the old house tumbling about my head; and Leah 
and I eat hardly a penny’s worth a day. Eh, but 
you'll starve here! Pilchards and potatoes, and 
potatoes and pilchards for a change! for, you see, 
old folks are not troubled with too much appetite. 
But what is the use of my talking? There are 
none of the family who don’t believe I could 
swallow down gold if it were fattening; and as to 
the neighbors, they say Iam amiser. You needn't 
try to look as if you had never heard the word 
applied to me before, for you have heard scores of 
times, and will hear scores of times more, that 
‘Old Martin Boscawen is a miser.’ The family 
like to believe it; and won’t they be ripping up 
my bed, and pulling up the floors when I am 
gone, searching for the gold! And won’t they 
find hoards! hoards!’ and the old man leans his 
head back on the cushion of his chair, and laughs 
until the tears stand in his eyes. 

Madelon draws off to a safe distance, and looks 
wonderingly at her guardian. His jest seems such 
a dreary one, to cause so much mirth. 

“There, you may go now,” he says, when he 
recovers from his fit of hilarity. ‘‘Go down- 
stairs and find Leah, and tell her to give you a 
mouthful to eat. Maybe she has the drum-stick 
of achicken. Neither Leah nor I can eat drum- 
sticks. I’ve always thought it a pity fowls had 
such appendages—sheer waste. But now you’ve 
come, it is all the better.” 

Madelon goes away quickly, scarcely waiting 
for the end of the long speech. She gladly shuts 
the door upon the dreadful old man, and gives no 
promise of a speedy return, though he calls out 
to hasten her. 

She has to grope her way down the dark halls, 
all the innumerable windows of which are boarded 
up. Every stone stair has its own echo under her 
light footfall, multiplied from bare wall to bare 
wall, as though the ghostly fathers who once 
dwelt here, were gathering, indignant, behind the 
girl who dares invade their cloister. She hurries 
down, not altogether sure that there is nothing 
more awesome than an unsuspicious spider or an 
awkward daddy-long-legs. 

Madelon breathes more freely, now that she has 
reached the hall below; and willingly would she 
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run the whole length of it. But instead, in hor | tertous:; even the dinner is cooking unwatched 


search for Leah, she opens a succession of doors} and apparently unthought of. 


and peers into the darkened rooms. Some are 
empty, others only partly furnished; all are given 
up to the spiders and the rats, who show unmis- 
takable rights as proprietaries, and assert the same 
behind the black oak wainscoting as the girl 
peeps in. 

The great central hall must have been the 
monks’ refectory. Three hundred years of Bos- 
cawen generations have made few changes there. 
And, watching the foggy, watery sunlight creep 
in across the stone floor from the clusters of 
single-paned windows stretching up toward the 
beamed roof, Madelon fancies how some sudden 
glory may have shone about the tonsured heads 
ranged either side of the long board. No table is 
there now; no furniture; the blank wall-space is 
broken only by a quaintly-carven bench or two, 
a huge silver-tipped pair of antlers, and by the 
doors of the north and south parlors, and the stairs 
mounting up in view of the latter. 

Madelon wanders back along the corridor to the 
rear, with narrow cells on either hand; and at the 
end of this, she suddenly discovers the goal of her 
explorations. 

A large, old-fashioned kitchen, made cheery by 
whitewash and daylight, and the only signs of 
occupancy which Madelon has yet found down- 
stairs. A turf fire is burning on the hearth, a 
great black alcove, in which Madelon could have 
stood erect and not have touched with outstretched 
hands its either wall, liberally provided with 
A wooden-backed 


hooks for pots and kettles. 
‘settle’? offers to seat half a dozen guests at one 
end of the fire-place, the other end of which is 
occupied by the wood-corner, out of which a still 


scented yellow furze-branch thrusts itself. There 
are two or three quaint tables and chairs, looking 
as if they had strayed hither, in an out-at-elbows 
fashion, from a higher position, and were still too 
fine to company with the homely but neat dresser 
in fresh blue and white paint—though indeed the 
latter puts forth some claim to gentility in a few 
dainty bits of china on its shelves, amidst the 
“clome”’ or earthenware. The bright tins on the 
wall (wherever the green asparagus boughs stuck 
in among them will permit) give back a thousand 
sparkles to the intermittent bursts of sunshine 
entering through the outer doorway and the deep 
windows on its either side. But what attracts 
Madelon just now is the evident preparation for 
dinner. Here is a chicken roasting before the 
fire, in a primitive way approved by gourmets— 
suspended by a string from a nail in the chimney- 
piece. The fowl is leisurely turning by its own 
weight, as if being roasted even in June were a 
luxury; and great drops of gravy ooze out of the 
crisping skin, and fall with a sputter of satisfac- 
tion into the pan beneath. There is also some- 
thing savoury simmering in a saucepan on a 
trivet; while the great fireplace still offers room 
and to spare for the broad iron plate and kettle 
turned down over it, heaped with turf-embers, 
under which the hungry Cornish girl easily 
guesses bread is being baked. 

Everything about the house is odd and mys- 





Madelon crosses 
the kitchen to the door which stands open on the 
court. Over the sill the sunlight is gradually 
crawling. When it gains a certain board, Leah 
will serve dinner without consulting the corner 
clock, 

At the well in the centre of this court, toiling at 
the creaky windlass in her efforts to raise the 
bucket, is Leah, who has already given the new- 
comer a chary welcome on her arrival. Foran 
instant, Madelon hardly observes her; from the 
doorstep she is looking round and up at the house, 
the topography of which she has not taken in 
before. The kitchen forms part of the south wall 
of the court, a dreary, flowerless, paved space, 
enclosed on the opposite side also by a long, low, 
two-storied wing. The north-western face, or 
front, has a square tower in the centre, where, as 
Madelon supposes, are the master’s rooms. The 
eastern and fourth side of this square inner court 
is formed by an old gateway, an ivy-tangle of 
crumbling ruin, once boasting turrets and sally- 
port, in days when even monasteries must be war- 
like; but now closed only by a rickety wicket, 

While Madelon takes her notes, Leah has mas- 
tered the well-bucket and filled her own, and 
turns her sharp old face toward the door where 
Madelon is standing. At her heels flock in stupid 
expectation the poultry, not yet having discovered, 
with all their experience, that only water is drawn 
out of a well. Madelon good-naturedly goes to 
the old woman’s help, and relieves her of her 
heavy burden. 

*You’re not much used to carrying a weight,” 
says Leah, critically, though by no means loth to 
give up the bucket to stronger and more willing 
hands, 

“But one need not go to school to learn the 
method,’’ answers Madelon, laughing, 

She is so glad to be in the open air, to hear the 
singing in the apple-tree at the gate, and the care- 
ful hen clucking to her brood of the great risk 
they are running of being stepped on by Made- 
lon’s small feet. She would gladly have carried 
fifty buckets of water, one after the other, for the 
simple luxury of once more being out of doors, 

Leah is comely in the sunshine, Madelon thinks, 
with her freshly-colored, strongly-marked old 
Cornish face, framed by black hair just flecked 
with white, under the broad hat such as the fish- 
wives wear ; and the white touser, or quaint apron, 
gives a natty look to the shortgown. Her homely 
occupations are the only bit of real life Macelon 
has yet found in her new home. 

‘*So you’ve seen the master,’ Leah remarks, as 
she busies herself over the fire. 

Madelon is standing in the doorway, looking 
out on the rather untidy ‘‘ town-place,”’ as Leah is 
pleased to call the court. 

‘* He’s not the man he were,’’ Leah goes on to 
say. ‘A year ago he were just like any Christian 
gentleman should be, a riding over the farm, and 
swearing at the men, and smoking his pipe over 
his old books and papers of an evening. But now 
it’s, ‘Leah, can’t you come and sit awhile?’ or, 
‘Drat that woman, can’t she find time to talk?’ 
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and me with no more words to waste than a baby, 
with my mind on something burning on the fire 
down here. And the strangest thing of all, when 
Maister Seth’s about, and one’ud think as he’d 
be company for the maister, it’s then I’m wanted 
most.”’ 

‘““What of Mr. Seth?’? asks Madelon, who, it 
must be confessed, is thinking much more of the 
chicken over which Leah is pouring small streams 
of gravy, in the fashion cooks call basting. 

“Maister Seth,’ repeats Leah, slowly, her 
thoughts, too, being engrossed in that nice opera- 
tion. ‘Oh, Maister Seth! Why, he’s a queer 
sort—he’s neither fish, flesh nor pickled herring, 
isn’t Maister Seth. He’s the maister’s grand- 
nephew, you know—he’s on the mother’s side, 
and the Boscawens be cousins on the fayther’s, 
and you—you be no kin at all, so I can speak my 
mind plain out to you, and no harm done.” 

“Oh, yes, you can speak out,’’ Madelon says. 

‘“oTis truth I’m telling, then, that Maister Seth 
comes and goes here just as he’s a mind to, and 
bullies the maister like as if he were his wife. And 
the maister, who’ll stand never a word from anny- 
body else, he’s as mild as milk when Maister 
Seth’s in the room. When he comes, ’tis then we 
ha’ the housekeeping on the scales of pilchards 
and potatoes. Never achicken killed, nor bit of 
meat-pie goes a-nigh the brandice, nor drop of 
port-wine drunk, but on the sly. Just the very 
best way to get quit of a body as you don’t want 
to stay, is to live low. Their stomachs never will 
stand it,’ adds Leah, with the authoritative air of 
one who has well tested her rule. 

“Will you try to get rid of me in that way?” 
asks Madelon, laughing, and looking anxiously 
at the chicken, which is literally done to a 
turn. 

“The maister wants you—he’ll make out, be- 
cause you’re young, and can cheer him. But it’s 
my belief it be just an excuse not to be too much 
alone with Maister Seth.” 

Madelon makes an exclamation of surprise; but 
before she can ask a question, Leah adds, gra- 
ciously: “‘ A half-hour yet to the maister’s dinner- 
time; but if you’ve a mind for a bite, you can ha’ 
ennow. Fill the sack, then it can stand, the say- 
ing goes. Now, if you’d rather ha’ your dinner 
here, instead of in one of they rooms they call the 
parlors, with the rats a-watching you, and the 
beetles floundering round as if it were night.—”’ 

“Thank you,’ says Madelon, quickly, ‘‘ I much 
prefer the kitchen and you, to the parlor and the 
rats and beetles.”’ 

“*T often wonder, I do,’? remarks Leah, who is 
much pleased with Madelon’s preference for her 
society over that of the rats and the beetles, ‘‘ how 
Maister Seth puts up wi’ en, though he do swear 
at the skimmage they make. But he’ll seldom 
come into the kitchen, please fayther, except to 
give his orders. And when he does, I can’t make 
head or tail of en, my head be that mazed, or my 
memory bad. How things do get burnt up and 
crisped when he’s here, is a sin, and he always 
warning me not to overdo en. I hope the spoiling | 
of goed victual won’t be put to my account. For, | 


of course,” adds Leah, lowering her voice, confi- | 





dentially, “if Maister Seth once got a taste of my 
cooking, he’d stay till doomsday.”’ i 

If Leah is chary of her dainties where Seth 
Badger is concerned, she is not so with Madelon, 
who fares sumptuously. To be sure, Leah has an 
end in view; but then thereisscant wisdom in seek- 
ing to fathom many of the kindnesses one receives. 
Leah, however, is too leaky a vessel not to show 
what she is burdened with. 

“You'll be for taking up the tray with the 
maister’s dinner,’’ she proposes, blandly. ‘‘I be 
going to send to Mary Boscawen,’ says he, ‘for 
my ward, and you’re to get ready one of the east 
rooms for her, and she’ll bring my meals, and 
read to me, and write my letters, and I'll be spared 
your thundering blunders,’ ”’ 

‘*So here is my dinner at last!’ Madelon hears 
when she opens that upper door, which is to the 
poor child the entrance to her servitude. ‘ That 
old gossip, Leah, has been talking you to death, I 
suppose; however, you can run away. Eh, eh, it 
is a bad thing when one has to sit still and take it, 
whether it is Leah’s clacker or Seth Badger’s in- 
solence. But I'll be even with them yet—I’ll be 
square and even with them !”’ 

Madelon has put down the tray, and is arrang- 
ing the table for the old man’s dinner. She is 
surprised to find how easy it all is to do—still 
more surprised, when Mr. Boscawen, watching 
her with hawk’s eyes, and detecting no blunder, 
is pleased to commend her as “a handy little 
body :’? Madelon, who has always been considered 
left-handed ! 

‘* Now, here are the Keys,”’ he next informs her, 
taking a bunch from some hidden corner of either 
his chair or his person, and unmistakably jingling 
them at her. ‘‘This one belongs to the wine- 
closet, and the wine-closet is up at the top of the 
house. You can’t mistake it, for the stairs go no 
farther, and it is the only door locked. There is 
some fine old port up there, which you are not to 
mention to Leah, or I’ll not have much left. 
Never mind the cobwebs, but bring me a bottle, 
and count those remaining. Too good a wine for 
Seth Badger to drink: too good by far.” 

Madelon takes the keys, and toils darkly up the 
narrow, crooked stone staircases, to the top of the 
house. She wonders if she will ever run up and 
down them as over Mrs. Boscawen’s ; or whether, 
for the rest of her natural life, she is to crawl 
about this gloomy old house. 

A small gleam of dusty and uncertain daylight 
through boards that cover the windows, makes 
her all the more impatient of her imprisonment. 
Even the spiders are unlike those that live out-of- 
doors. There, they spin webs to entrap the dew- 
drops, and shine as if sown with diamonds in the 
sun. But here, their webs are sticky, and close, 
and grimy. She holds her skirts tightly about 
her, from the contact, and steps across the dusty 
floor, to a westward-looking window which has 
the widest gap between the boards. 

In the hurry and shy excitement of her arrival, 
she caught but a confused idea of the surroundings 
of her new home, as she approached it in front of 
the enclosed ‘town-place,’”’ fronting the road, 
This room faces in the opposite direction ; and she 
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gazes out now with a little shiver of dismay. She 
was looking for the silvery winding river, the 
dimpling hills and hanging hedge-rows of Lost- 
withiel: 
Perran-in-the-sands. Now and then the sun has 
struggled out through the uncertain day; buta 
blank fog has been hanging close about its skirts, 
and as the rising wind tries now to lift one fold 
and then another of the veil, it is but to show the 
bare, round shoulder of some one of the huge 
“towans’’ or sand-hills, where they loom, like 
the giants of old inhabitirig these coasts, grim and 
mysterious through the fogs of the dark ages. It 
is terribly dreary to the girl, as she presses her 
face to the gap in the boarded-up window. Nota 
tree breaks the bleak sterility. A narrow strip of 
verdure just tracks the course of a brook a stone’s 
east off from the house front; but beyond that, all 
is a long, slow, dreary wrinkle of sand-waves, 
broken only by the uplifting of some towan, the 
loose particles of which are scantly bound together 
by the matweed, its green paled out with the sand 
tints showing through. Just where the rill takes 
a sharp turn to seaward, and one might hope to 
catch a glimpse of rock-bound coast, a vast sand- 
drift of well-nigh a hundred feet in height, has 
drawn near to the stream, but stops short almost 
on its brink; for a loose sand-hill has no more 
power than a witch has to cross running water. 
But Madelon shivers, and turns away from her 
post of observation. Is that mere rill the only 
barrier to that threatening, suffocating mass, 
which seems to her even now in the uncertain 
fog to be shifting—shifting ? 

She is glad to remember her errand, and to 
escape from this solitude. At last the bottle is 
secured, and the rest counted; and she hurries 
away, making a mental calculation as to how 
many trips remain to her before the number will 
be completed. 

Mr. Boscawen receives her report as to the state 
of his wine-closet with satisfaction, and then inti- 
mates that she can read to him while he dines, In 
general, it will be as dreary as one can imagine 
the reading of some monk during the monastic 
meal. After dinner the old man will sip his port 
leisurely, while Madelon plods on through some 
dry-as-dust tome among those musty lines upon 
the walls; hard, learned essays on Mr. Boscawen’s 
favorite subjects of antiquarian research—Cornish 
Druids, cromlechs, cairns, dead languages—dry 
branches fallen from the tree of knowledge, out of 
which one spark of the Promethean fire of genius 
might kindle a beacon-light for the ages; but 
which the mere groping glow-worm of learning 
will not illumine for poor, tired, little Madelon. 
Her voice will grow lower and more monotonous, 
which is all the better for a lullaby; butif she 
stops, or nods over her task, the sleeper will be 
roused, and call out: ‘Eh, what was that?”? And 
Madelon must begin again, till twilight drops her 
kindly curtain for the weary ones. 

For this one first evening, however, old Martin 
is disposed to make some slight effort to interest 
the child. He has reverted to the portrait which 
before dinner caught her attention ; and he points 
out a broad, fairly engrossed volume clasped with 


she sees the desolate wild reaches of 





silver, which she lays open on her knees, and out 
of this book of family legend reads how history 
repeats itself, and how in Henry the Eighth’s time 
it befell a Boscawen, as old Carew has told it of 


|} another name, that ‘‘when the golden showre of 


the dissolved abbey-lands rayned wellnere into 
every gaper’s mouth, some two or three gentle- 
men (the king’s servants and Master Boscawen’s 
acquaintance) waited at the doore when the king 
was to passe forth, with purpose to beg such a 
matter at his hands. Our gentleman became in- 
quisitive to know their suit; they made strange to 
impart it. This while, out comes the king; they 
kneel down; so doth Master Boscawen. They 
preferre their petition; the king grants it; they 
render humble thanks; and so doth Master Bos- 
cawen. Afterwards he requireth his share; they 
deny it; he appeals to the king; the king avoweth 
his equal meaning in the largesse; whereon his 
overtaken companions were fayne to allot him 
this priory for his partage.”’ 

Madelon looks across at the merry rebuilder of 
the Boscawen fortunes, and his eyes seem to 
twinkle at her as she smiles over that scene, the 
shrewdest of all his ‘‘ pleasant conceits.”” And 
then in the twilight Leah opens the door, and 
brings in tea for both guardian and ward. And 
old Mr. Boscawen wakes, and tells Madelon of the 
days of his youth, and calls men long dead and 
forgotten by their Christian names, as if they 
were still boys. And the girl wonders if there is 
some secret by which memory, after such a lapse 
of time, can bring back word for word what we 
have said and heard ; or whether imagination does 
not play tricks with us in our old age, glamoring 
the past, even as she does the future in our 
youth, 

At nine o’clock precisely, Leah comes up-stairs, 
and intimates to Madelon that her day’s work is 
over, and that she is at liberty to go to her own 
room, 

“Tt be right next the maister’s,’’ she whispers. 
‘‘And if you hear a rapping on the wall, you'll 
knaw he’s wakeful. It’s too high above ground 
for the knockers to disturb you—though folk do 
say as there’s a lode of tin aneath the house. But 
there, there, never let Maister Seth hear that, or 
he’ll be for pulling the house down about our 
ears.”’ 

‘““Eh, eh, what’s that?’ asks Mr. Boscawen, 
with the curiosity of one growing deaf, 

“Only, your honor, if she hears a knocking on 
the wall she may know you want something,” 
Leah says, raising her voice, and speaking affably. 

Madelon does not need Leah’s information as to 
her neighborhood, so plainly can she hear the 
buzz of the two voices. She soon discovers these 
nightly talks between the old master and house- 
keeper to be a household institution. For the 
next hour Leah will recount not only the doings 
of the day, both in the house and on the farm, but 
also the gossip of all Perranzabulo parish, which 
she manages in many ways to gather up. It is 
wonderful with what patience her master listens 
to her recitals. He does not hurry her in the 
least, nor snub her, but waits in the evident hope 
that amongst all the chaff there may be a single 
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good grain, And if by chance, in the midst of her 
account of how Alcey Polwarth’s child has been 
jll-wished again, or old Aunt Madge’s pig be- 
grudged till it has worn away to skin and bone, 
she breaks in with some reflection she has heard 
upon the miser at the Priory, his satisfaction is 
intense, and the vainest of women could not be 
more pleased with a fulsome compliment, than is 
old Martin with what most men consider a re- 
proach. 

Madelon finds her room scrupulously neat and 
white, but bare asanun’s cell. In the walls, the 
rats make a frightful noise, and she wonders how 
they manage to scamper and fight and tumble 
one over the other on the perpendicular, and why 
they escape the fate of the Kiikenny cats, in such 
awarfare as they carry on. Madelon was at no 
loss to understand Leah’s allusion to “‘ the knock- 
ers,’ busy ghosts of the Jews, to whom, centuries 
ago, King John farmed out the working of the 
Cornish tin-mines, and who even now are some- 
times heard directing the miner to a productive 
lode. But whether these sounds and echoes 
through the walls betoken friendly knockers or 
squabbling rats, it is just a little dreary, listening 
to them; and she goes to the window, kneeling in 
the white moonshine which drifts in there, through 
the fog, and gazing up into the half-veiled face of 
the night’s goddess. But she has no desire to kiss 
her hand in secret to her divinity; it is only an 
old friend looking in upon her in her loneliness, 
and wearing the same soft, kindly face for her 
here as at Lostwithiel. 

Her window opens on the court, where there is 
nothing to be seen but the dark steady shadow of 
the north wall, the flicker of the ivy trailing from 
the well-arch, or the blur of the apple-tree within 
the gate. Madelon presently sees nothing of all 
these; hears nothing of the hum of voices in the 
adjoining room, and is deaf to the noisy warfare 
in the wainscoting. 

The sight of the moon’s calm, round face has 
taken her back to the only home she has ever 
known. She sees every tree-shadow the moon 
has cast upon the lawn, every shimmer on the 
winding of the river, every fleck of light dropped 
on the grass. She hears the happy whisper of the 
ripple down among the ferns—the same whisper 
she has listened to every summer evening since 
she was a child and had a proper Cornish faith in 
fairy revels held beneath those mystic fronds. 


stretched out on the grass, blowing away the 
smoke he has himself made, and looking up into 
the sky, or out on vacancy. Her moon-picture 
would be incomplete without this last figure; and 
yet it brings a most unwonted blush into Made- 
lon’s cheeks. A hot, furious blush, which the 
moonlight does not hide, neither the hands into 
which she has dropped her face. 

Strange that Madelon, who is not quick to 
blush, as are some girls—and certainly not at the 
sight of Austell, nor at the sound of his name, 
both of which have been of hourly occurrence in 
her life since she was a child—should now turn 
crimson at the mere thought of him. Was there 
something in their farewell? In that little, long- 
forgotten kiss (forgotten on Austell’s part,) which 
he dropped carelessly enough on the child-like, 
wistful face? Is there some witchery in the re- 
membrance?—or only shame? Whichis it? On 
oath, Madelon might blunder; for she does not 
know herself. 

(To be continued.) 





AUNT CALISTA’S HAIR. 


BY SUSAN B. LONG, 


s PLENDID!” 
‘* Magnificent !’’ 
**So long!” 

**So thick !’’ 

* And soft!’ 

* And glossy!’ 

“The loveliest brown !’’ 

‘¢ With just a tinge of gold!” 

** And it waves so sweetly !”’ 

It was Ednaand Alice Bristol rhapsodizing their 
Aunt Calista’s hair. Aunt Calista “ pished,’’ and 
‘*pshawed,” and begged them to hush, but it was 
evident, after all, that she was pleased at their 
enthusiastic praise of what was her-only positive 
attraction. An attraction of which she, poor soul, 
had been heretofore but dimly conscious, for all 
her life, thus far, had been so occupied in caring 
for others, that she had had no time to think of 
herself, whether she were a fright or otherwise; 
though a fright she certainly was not, for her com- 
plexion was fair and clear, and her expression 
was one of great sweetness and intelligence, too, 
so what matter if her features were not all cast in 
beauty’s perfect mould. <A quiet, sober, and, at 
times, a sorrowful existence, had been hers, since 





To her, a fairy breath is in the air to-night; though 
it is only the fog laden with the scent of sea-weed 
on the unseen shore, Madelon sces Mrs. Bosca- 
wen leaning back in her arm-chair, in the great 
square doorway of the hall, knitting in the moon- 
light, and fretfully recounting, over her fleecy, 
gaily colored wools, every small mishap of the 
long summer day. Louise is on the steps, near 
enough to listen if she will—Louise, who, Made- 
lon knows, is decked out with roses, for they are 
in the heyday of their beauty now. She wears 
them in her hair, in her bosom, a bunch in the 
belt of her dress; roses gathered by herself, roses 
worn not for love of the flower, nor for a giver’s 
sake, but only for ornament. 

Near, in the shadow of the great elm, Austell is 


her earliest girlhood—she was now bordering 
| upon old-maidenhood—when, for several years, 
|she was almost the sole nurse and companion of 
an invalid mother; and then, later, when death 
had removed from her clinging arms this loved 
charge, her father was stricken down with an in- 
curable and lingering disease, and she was kept a 
close but not unwilling prisoner by his side for 
many more long, weary years, until now, he, too, 
was mercifully taken to his rest, and she had 
come to make her home, for awhile, with an only 
sister, who had married and removed far from her 
| native place, many years before. This sister and 

her two young daughters, were gay and fashion- 
able, and it seemed like being in a new world to 


j< 


| her, quiet old maid as she was, and she kept 
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within the seclusion of her own room as much as 
her lively nieces would allow of her doing. Don’t 
imagine, though, that she was either awkward or 
vulgar, for she was nothing of the kind. Her 
father had been a man of high mental culture and 
refinement, and the few friends who visited him 
occasionally during his long illness were gentle- 
men of like tastes and advantages; -besides, too, 
she, with him, had been a constant reader of all the 
standard literature, as fast as it came before the 
public; so that, although dreading society, and 
shrinking and easily embarrassed when com- 
pelled to mingle in it, she was far from being a 
person of whom her friends need feel ashamed, 
had they been much more sensitive than they 
were. 

“O Aunt Cally,’ pleaded Edna, * do let us dress 
your hair for you, just this once. You’ve no idea 
what a difference it will make in your appearance 
to have it done fashionably. You might be real 
stylish if you only would. Why, just your hair 
is enough to make your fortune!’ 

““Make my fortune?” said Aunt Cally, “TI 
don’t understand. Sell it, do you mean?” 

“Catch a husband with it, I mean,’’ laughed 
Edna. ‘‘Now don’t look so horrified, aunty! 


You must know that every girl and woman wants 
to do that—catch a husband—whether they will 
own up to it or not.” 

Aunt Calista was horrified, quite as much as 
her looks expressed. 

“Catch a husband !’’ she gasped. ‘‘ Girls of your 
age talking like that! 


Why, I thought it was wo- 

men who were caught, if there were any catching 
in the case. I didn’t know that they hunted or 
fished for husbands!” 

“Well, they do, Aunt Cally, sure’s you live!” 
asserted Alice; she, as well as Edna, intensely 
amused at their aunt’s ‘‘ country simplicity,” as 
they called it. ‘‘ Why, half the women in this 
village are doing their very best to catch Lawyer 
Chester now.” 

“The bold, forward things!” exclaimed Aunt 
Calista, in great disgust. ‘‘If he has any sense, he 
won’t have any of them. I hope neither of you 
are included in the number.” 

Alice tossed her head with a little sniff, saying: 
**T don’t care for a husband old enough to be my 
father, if he is rich and popular; and as for Edna,” 
with an arch look toward her sister, ‘‘she has her 
fish already caught ; so don’t worry about us—but 
just be nice, and let us braid these beautiful long 
tresses, and put them up high upon your head in 
a lovely coil, and then you'll look young and 
pretty ; and you shall catch Lawyer Chester your- 
self, so you shall, without trying one bit.” 

“You make me ashamed! Though I know you 
are only teasing. If I thought you were in earnest, 
I should be angry with you,” replied Aunt Cally. 

But the girls had their way with her hair, though 
they nearly had their labor for their pains, for, 
when she escaped from them at last, and took a 
look at herself in the glass, she gave a half-fright- 
ened exclamation of, ‘‘Oh, my patience!” and un- 
consciously put up her hands to destroy the won- 
derful structure they had built of it. They both 
flew to the rescue, laughing, and seizing her hands, 


—————.. 

“Don’t, don’t, aunty!’ they both entreated; 
and Edna added: ‘* You look splendid; and you'll 
get used to it in a little while ; so, now, please, put 
on your very becomingest dress, and then if com- 
pany calls, you must not run off as soon as the 
bell rings and hide yourself. You look ever go 
much like mamma now, only younger, and she’s 
not thought to be a bad-looking woman, I'll 
assure you.” 

Two hours later, Aunt Calista came stealthily 
down-stairs with a volume of Bryant’s poems in 
her hand, and her black straw flat “ upon her 
face.”’ She said: “‘There was no other way to 
wear it.”” She was going for a walk, mainly to 
escape the company which she was certain was 
expected during the afternoon. 

“Wait a moment, aunty,” called out Alice, who 
provokingly came through the hall, just as she 
thought she had escaped the observation of any of 
the family. ‘‘ Wait a moment, and let me bunch 
up your overskirt a little more; and—oh! why 
didn’t you put on your bustle? ‘You are deter- 
mined to ruin all your prospects in life, and dis- 
appoint the cherished hopes of your dearest 
friends.”’ 

Aunt Cally laughingly eluded her, and darting 
through the door, disappeared around the house, 
and took her way across the garden and through 
the meadow to the brook, which skirted its farther 
edge. She strolled along its bank until it entered 
a wood, and then for some distance farther, enjoy- 
ing the coolness, the silence and the restful quiet. 

**Oh, this is lovely !’’ she said to herself, “ And 
there is just the place I have been looking for! 
That spreading beech upon that bank. I wish 
that clump of alders were not there, though; they 
hide the brook from me; but never mind, I can 
hear it ripple, and gurgle, and ‘ babble,’ I believe 
the poets call it, and that will do quite as well as 
seeing it.’’ 

So she climbed the steep bank, and seated her- 
self with her back against the smooth stem of the 
beech, and, removing her hat, looked about her 
for a few minutes, and then with a sigh of satis- 
faction opened her book and read : 

“« Here are seen 
No traces of man’s pomp or pride; no silks 
Rustle, no jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter; no fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race, to change the form 

Of thy fair works, But thou art here; thou fill’st 

The solitude.’ ” 


Hark! Was not that footsteps? It certainly 
was; and they were coming down the brook. 
Now she was glad of the alder screen. She would 
remain quite still, and the person, whoever it 
might be, would pass without knowing that she 
were there. There he came; she could peep 
through the bushes and see that it was a man; 
yes, a man with a fishing-rod—a stout, middle- 
aged man—‘ And, of all things! If he isn’t going 
to stop right here! Well, this is a situation! I 
can’t go away. He’d be sure tosee me. I shall 
have to sit still and hold my breath. What if he 
stays here all the afternoon! I hope to goodness 
he won’t catch a single fish, the brute! I won't 








look at him!” for she had been peeping down 
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through the branches of the alders, while the gen- 
tleman was rapidly preparing for his cruel sport. 

It was rather an embarrassing situation for a 
timid spinster, to be sure. The gentleman was so 
close to her, that, but for the screen of alders, she 
could almost have touched his hat with her hand. 
The alder-bushes were barely high enough to hide 
her from view, as she sat. The moment she arose 
she might be discovered. Besides the unpleasant- 
ness of the situation, she had a profound horror of 
fishing. 

“JT won’t look! I won’t look!’ she said to her- 
self, over and over, and resolutely bent her eyes 
upon her book. But try as she might, she could 
not take the sense of what she read, and could 
not keep her eyes from stealing glances now and 
then, through the leaves, down at the unconscious 
figure, sitting so motionless almost at her feet. 
How absorbed he was! She could not see his 
face, of course, for his back was toward her; but 
she fancied that his eyes were bent immovably 
upon his line, watching for the least intimation of 
a bite or a nibble. 

Before she was aware, she, too, began to be 
interested. Luckily, or unluckily, she could see 
a bit of the line, just where it entered the water. 
There! did it not tremble a little? No, it was 
only a ripple in the water that moved it. There, 
again! That certainly was something. Oh, dear! 
It was too dreadful! What if some poor, little, 


hungry, unsuspecting fish, were to happen along, 
and be caught on that cruel hook, deceived by the 
tempting bait, and she should be obliged to wit- 


ness the whole barbarous transaction! She would 
not look another second. But, somehow, she 
couldn’t stop looking, and every minute vibration 
of the line only increased the fascination, and 
made her the more anxious for the result. Once 
or twice, the hook was lifted out of the water for 
an instant, and each time she almost shrieked 
aloud. 

“Tf he should bring up a poor, little, struggling 
creature, I shall scream, I know I shall,”’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘It seems as if I must throw some- 
thing at him, the great, awful brute!’ 

She had half risen now, and was peering over 
the tops of the alders, with anxious, frightened 
eyes riveted upon the line, feeling, as she had just 
said, as though she must scream, when, all at 
once, there was a very perceptible pull down- 
ward, followed instantly by a most vigorous jerk 
upward, and—she did scream! for, good gracious! 
what was it that was tugging at her hair, as though 
the purpose was to take it all out by the roots? 

Her scream brought the gentleman to her side 
almost instantly. 

‘““Good Heavens! madam,” he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, ‘I hope you are not hurt! What is it? 
Ah, I see! My fish-hook caught in your hair. 
How awkward of me! However, be calm, 
madam,” (this, by the way, was wholly unneces- 
sary, for Aunt Calista was as quiet and composed, 
to all outward appearance, now, as she ever was 
in her life), ‘I can very soon extricate it, if you 
will allow me,” and-without waiting for permis- 
sion, with deft, pliant fingers, he set about his 
task, talking volubly, all the while; now, a word 





or two of apology for himself, then, a remark 
upon the beauty of the day, then, her book— 
Bryant was a favorite of his, too—then a compli- 
ment to her hair—he wouldn’t have believed it 
was natural—until, at last, in a tone of satisfaction 
and with a little flourish of the hands, ‘‘ There we 
are!’ he said. ‘Clear at last!’ and Aunt Calista 
thanked him, without exactly knowing for what, 
however, and taking her book and hat, prepared 
to return home. 

Half an hour later, her sister and nieces were 
electrified by seeing her walk shyly into the par- 
lor, accompanied by Lawyer Chester, for it was 
he, and this is the way their acquaintance began. 
How it grew and ripened, I shall leave you to 
guess from this slight bit of conversation, which 
somebody overheard, the following Christmas: 

“It was your hair that did it, after all, Aunt 
Cally’’—it was Edna who was speaking—“ and 
what did I tell you? Didn’t I say, that, properly 
managed, your hair might make your fortune? 
And hasn’t it? You’ve got a husband, or will 
have one to-morrow.”’ 

‘* But: please to remember, miss,’’ Aunt Calista 
replied, with spirit, ‘‘ that Z was the one that was 
caught.” 





THAT FELLOW FAIRCHILD. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR, 


HE door of the bar-room was pushed a little 

way open; a hand thrust in, and half a 

dozen slips of paper a few inches square 
thrown scattering on the floor. The bar-keeper 
came from behind his counter, and taking up one 
of these bits of paper, looked at it for a moment 
and then cast it down with an expression of dis- 
gust on his face. 

‘* What is it, Barney?” asked one of two young 
men who were sitting at a table with half empty 
beer-glasses before them. 

‘*Somebody’s impudence. 
fellow that did it.” 

Barney's manner was slightly irritated. 

“Oh, ho!’ ejaculated the young man who had 
asked the question, as he picked up one of the 
offending pieces of paper. ‘‘ There’s to be a tem- 
perance lecture over at the Hall to-night.’’ Then 
he read aloud: ‘‘Mr. Fairchild, the eloquent 
lecturer, will address the people of Unionville 
to-night at the Town Hall, on the subject of Tem- 
perance. Mr. Fairchild is a most earnest and 
enthusiastic speaker, and possesses great power 
over his audiences. Don’t fail tocome. The occa- 
sion will be one of unusual interest.’ ”’ 

‘‘ What do you say to that, Barney? Wouldn’t 
you like to hear Mr. Fairchild?” 

“That fellow Fairchild! No, not if the court 
knows herself,’ answered the bar-keeper, half- 
angrily and half in returning good humor. 

‘“‘He’s a splendid talker,’ remarked the other, 
turning to his companion at the table. “I heard 
him once over at Richland. What do you say to 
going?” 

“ Allright. Anything to killtime.”” Thespeaker 
lifted his glass and drank off the remaining con- 
tents. 


I'd like to catch the 
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“*Come back and tell us all about it,’’ said Bar- 
“You'll be dry as fish by the time it’s 


ney. 
over.” 

“What if we should sign the pledge, Barney ?”’ 

The bar-keeper only shrugged his shoulders and 
twisted his features into a comical expression. 

“‘Such things have happened, you know.”’ 

‘*Of course they have.” 

** And may happen again.’’ 

“True as preaching. But I’ll trust you, gentle- 
mén, with asemany Fairchilds as can be found 
between this and California.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion, Barney.” 

‘* Hadn’t you better fortify alittle more?’ asked 
the bar-keeper, dropping the corner of one of his 
eyelids. 

““T guess you are right about that, Barney. Two 
more glasses of ale.’ And the young man and 
his. friend returned to the table from which they 
had arisen. As they did so, the door of the bar- 
room opened, and a boy came in. He was not 
over six or seven years of age. He was poorly 
dressed, though his clothes were clean, and had a 
timid, half-scared look, as he stood just inside of 
the door, his eyes searching eagerly about the 
room. 

‘* What’s wanted ?”’ asked the bar-keeper, a little 
roughly. 

‘* Has father been here?’”’ inquired the child. 

No,” said Barney ; the hard indifference of his 
nature coming outin his voice. It sounded almost 
like the crack of a whip, and made the child start 
and shrink away. 

‘You needn’t take the poor little fellow’s head 
off, Barney,’’ spoke out one of the young men, 
with a sharp rebuke in his tones, 

“Well, you see, Mr. Upton, I don’t want this 
kind of thing about our place,’’ returned Barney. 
‘It isn’t pleasant to customers, you know.” 

“Maybe not; but that doesn’t signify. A great 
many things are happening all the while that are 
not as pleasant as they might be. What is your 
father’s name, my boy?’’ The young man turned 
to the child as he asked the question. 

“Mr. Franks, sir,’’ was the answer, made in a 
thin, tremulous voice. 

The two young men looked at each other for a 
few moments, each with an expression of surprise 
and pity in his face. By this time the bar-keeper 
had set two more glasses of ale before them. They 
knew Mr. Franks very well; and knew him when 
he was a sober, industrious young man. In fact, 
one of these two friends had been his groomsman 
on the occasion of his marriage. For some years 
after this event, Mr. Franks had gone on prosper- 
ing in business. Then there came a time when 
things began, to use his own words, to go against 
him. Other people knew why this was if he did 
not. Mr. Franks was changing. The old snap 
and vitality had gone out of him. He had grown 
dull and heavy; it might be said almost indifferent 
in bis manner toward his customers. Then there 
would be times when he manifested impatience 
and irritability, at which offence would be taken. 
Some people wondered at the change; others, who 
knew him more intimately, understood the mean- 
ing of this gradual transformation which was 





taking place in the man’s life. He was drinking 
too freely. The old, sad story that is forever re. 
peating itself before men’s eyes; yet how few take 
warning! Customers and friends began to fall 
away. When a man gets to drinking, society 
tacitly gives him up as a hopeless case. 

** And so you are Mr. Franks’ little boy?” said 
Upton, the one who had stood as groomsman 
seven or eight years before. He held out his hand, 
and the child came up hesitatingly, his large, sad 
eyes wondering yet troubled. 

“And your name is—?”’ 

“Eddy,” replied the child, his voice choking 4 
little. 

** And you are looking for your papa?” 

“Ves: eir.”’ 

“You haven’t seen Mr. Franks this evening?” 
The young man spoke to the*bar-keeper. 

‘*Didn’t I say that a minute ago?” 
looked sulky, 

**So you did. Well, my little fellow,’’ speaking 
now to the child, ‘you run home and I’ll find 
your papa for you.”’ 

**But mamma wants him. 

“Of course she does, Eddy. 
find him and bring him home. 
live?” , 

‘Up on Maple Street.’’ 

** How far up?” 

‘Don’t you know where Mr. Peter lives?” 

sé Yes.”’ 

‘*Our house is next to Mr. Peter’s,”’ 

There was a movement at the door, two or three 
men entering. 

**Oh, there’s papa, now!’’ exclaimed the child, 
as he started away from Mr. Upton, and caught 
one of these men tightly by the hand. 

“Why, Eddy! Eddy!’’ the man said, half in 
anger and half in tenderness, as he drew back 
toward the door through which he had just come 
in. ‘* What in the world brought you here?’’ He 
had been drinking freely and was very much 
under the influence of liquor; so much so that he 
walked unsteadily, and spoke in a thick, mum- 
bling voice. 

“Mamma wants you,” answered the child. 
There was a baffled, irresolute air about the man. 

** Harry Franks,” said Mr. Upton, who was now 
at his side, ‘let me have a word with you?” He 
opened the bar-room door as he spoke and the 
two men, with the boy, went out together. 

“This is no place for you, Harry.’’ Upton 
spoke seriously, and in a rebuking manner. 

“It’s as good a place for me as it is for you,” 
Franks retorted, showing considerable irritation. 

‘You may be right about that,’ replied Upton, 
in a voice meant to soothe his old friend. 

“T am right.” And Franks struck out his hand 
and stamped his foot on the pavement. ‘“‘If it’s 
bad for me, it’s bad for you, and bad for every- 
body else! You needn’t set yourself up over 
me,’”’ he went on, getting more excited. ‘‘ Waita 
few years; that’s all.” There was a meaning 
chuckle in the man’s voice that sent an unpleasant 
thrill along Upton’s nerves. ‘I’m nota fool if I 
am a—a—’” Franks did not say “drunkard.” 
The word stuck in his throat. *‘Can’t I see?” 
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‘¢See what, Harry ?”’ 
‘‘See who’s in the same boat, 
same hill.’ 

“Exactly. .To know our disease, some one has 
said, is half the cure. You are going down-hill.”’ 

“cr Am I??? 

“ And getting very near the bottom, I’m afraid, 
Harry. Andthen? What then?” 

Upton had drawn his arm within that of Mr. 
Franks, and they were moving up the street. 
There was no reply. 

“Do you think it possible, Harry, to stop this 
quick descent ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘‘A little while longer, and you may lie crushed 
and helpless at the bottom.”’ 

‘“‘ Waiting for my old friend Bill Upton to keep 
me company. Ha!’ The chuckle was in his 
throat again, and the unpleasant thrill creeping 
along Upton’s nerves. 

** And so you think I’m going down-hill?” — 

**T don’t think anything about it.” 

“You know it?’”’ 

“Tf I know anything; and if you’ll take a fool’s 
advice, you’ll stop when you can.”’ 

The voice of Mr. Franks was losing its thick, 
numbling tones, and had a clearer emphasis. 

For a little while the two men kept on in silence. 

“Hi! what’s going on here?’ said Franks, as 
they came in view of the Town Hall, and saw 
lights gleaming from all the windows. 

‘Fairchild is going to lecture on temperance,” 
returned his companion. 

“Who's Fairchild?” 

‘““A splendid lecturer. Tip top. Make you 
laugh and cry all in the same minute. Let’s go.” 

Upton drew on his companion’s arm, and they 
both stood still. 

‘Temperance ! 
cry 3’ 

‘* Let’s go,’’ repeated Upton. 

‘Run home, Eddy, and tell mamma that I’ve 
gone to a temperance lecture,”’ 

The child hesitated. 

“Allright, Eddy. Tell your mamma that he’s 
gone with Mr. Upton, and that Mr. Upton will 
bring him home when the lecture is over.”’ 

Dropping his father’s hand, the child sped away, 
and in a moment afterwards vanished out of sight 
in the darkness, 

The hall was nearly full when the two men 
entered and made their way to within a few 
benches of the little platform on which the lec- 
turer was already seated. He was a man past 
sixty, tall in stature, with a pale, rather sad face, 
and deep-set eyes, that looked out upon the audi- 
ence with an intent and searching gaze. On rising 
to address the assembly, he stood for a few mo- 
ments, until the hush was so deep that one with 
shut eyes might have believed the hall empty. 
Then he began speaking in a low, clear voice, 
which could be heard distinctly in every part of 
the room, and with that familiar but impressive- 
ness of manner that compels attention. He said: 

““Many years ago, when I was a young man, I 
spent a week at Niagara Falls. Let me tell you of 
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friends were with me; and one day we took a car- 
riage, and, crossing at the Suspension Bridge, 
went up the Canada side to a distance of over a 

mile above the Falls, where we left our carriage 

and strolled down to the great river that pours its 

wide sheet of water from Lake Erie to the cataract. 

The day was beautiful—warm and clear, and with 

just enough life in the air to give a sense of ex- 

hilaration. At the point where we struck the 

river, a bend or cove gave a quiet sheet of water 
several hundred yards in breadth, and here we 

found a small, light skiff tied to the bank. Near 
by was a pair of oars. 

““The temptation was strong, and we yielded. 
That it would be unsafe to risk the downward 
sweep of the river, we knew; but the water lay 
smoothe and almost motionless in the cove, and 
to glide over its surface would, we felt, be wholly 
free from danger. For the space of fifteen or 
twenty minutes we rowed ourselves up and down 
this quiet bit of water, venturing at each turn a 
little and a little farther out, where we could feel 
the pressure of the current setting toward the 
falls below. We soon tired of rowing about the 
placid bay, and ventured out farther and still 
farther into the river, in order to get the excite- 
ment of a good strong pull against the downward- 
moving tide. How confident we grew with each 
new trial of our strength against these burnished 
waters, that, glittering in the sunlight, moved 
along in their even and steady flow, hiding in 
treacherous depths their mighty forces. 

‘We took no warning. With each recurring 
contest we appeared to grow stronger, and ven- 
tured still to a greater and greater distance. I 
shall never forget to my dying day the instant of 
time when I made the appalling discovery that 
my arm had lost its power to hold our boat against 
the current which seemed all at once to acquire a 
new force, and to sweep us helplessly downward. 
Each of us looked into his fellow’s whitening face. 
Below, we could see the mist of the fatal cataract 
toward which our boat had commenced to glide. 
For a few minutes we sat paralyzed. Then a 
quickening sense of peril aroused us, and taking 
up our oars, we headed our boat for the shore, 
taking an angle downwards, and steadily pulled 
for life or death. A little and a little nearer we 
came to the shore with each vigorous effort; but, 
oh, how far down and down we were sweeping 
toward the cataract, and hope began dying in our 
hearts. For inches that we gained on the shore 
we were borne yards toward the falls. Destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable. With swift-flying 
strokes and panting breaths we struggled for our 
lives. A few hundred yards from the brink of 
ruin, and still so far away from the shore that it 
was impossible for our failing strength to over- 
come the distance. At last, just twenty feet lay 
between us and death !’’ 

The voice of the speaker had fallen to a husky 
whisper. Every eye in that breathless audience 
was fixed upon him, and every form bent eagerly 
forward. There came a long pause, painful in its 
deep suspense, Then, in clear, ringing tones 
eame the words: “ But, thanks to God, help came! 








an incident that occurred there at the time. Two 
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were crowding on the river bank at the point just 
above the cataract toward which our skiff was 
heading. A quick thrust of a long boat-hook in 
skillful hands, and the roar of the cataract died in 
our ears! We were too weak, and glad, and 
thankful to hear the awful sound, as we sank 
down helpless in our skiff on the instant the im- 
pression came that we were safe.” 

Then the speaker paused again; but only for a 
moment. His voice, as he went on, rose to a 
higher pitch and trembled with passionate fervor. 

“My friends!’ he said, leaning forward, his 
deep-set eyes lustrous and his pale face alive with 
feeling, ‘‘ I see men here to-night who are ventur- 
ing out upon a river whose current sweeps on- 
ward toward a cataract a thousand times more 
terrible than the one from which I made so nar- 
row an escape! Its waters are dark, and deep, 
and treacherous. You scarcely feel their down- 
ward course, as you drift away from the shore on 
their smooth and sunny surface; and when the 
current is felt at last, it is so light in its flow that 
you smile at the suggestion of danger. And yet, 
my friends, this gentle current is but the subtle 
pull of the rapids that lie only a little farther down. 
Once in these rapids, and only God can save you 
from the cataract that goes plunging down into the 
abyss of death and hell! 

“Need I tell you the name of this river on 
which so many are venturing out, unwarned by 
the thousands upon thousands of disasters that 
occur every year? It is the river of Appetite. Its 
flow is very gentle in the beginning. The siightest 
pull of your oars bears you against it, while 
scarcely a ripple of opposition is seen on the 
smooth water. So you float, and row, and enjoy 
the pleasant indulgence until, all at once, you are 
in the rapids, and shorn of your strength!’ 

Then lifting his voice suddenly to a startling 
tone the speaker cried: ‘‘ Out of this treacherous 
river! Pull for the shore! Pull for your lives! 
The rapids are beginning to toss your little boat 
as if it were a feather. You are heading swiftly 
downward, Hark! It is the awful roar of the 
cataract! A moment longer and it may be too 
late !”’ 

Another pause. Then stepping forward, his face 
losing its intense expression, and his manner 
growing subdued, he said, in a voice of the ten- 
derest persuasion: “If there be any present to- 
night into whose hearts has come a sense of dan- 
ger—any who are sensible of the downward drag 
of this river of Appetite—any in whose ears the 
roar of the cataract is already sounding—let me 
reach out my hand to you and draw you back to 
the shore.” 

He laid on the table beside him a sheet of 
paper. 

“Turn your faces shoreward,” he continued, 
with the gentlest entreaty, “If the current bears 
strongly against you, pull for your lives; if its 
pressure is scarcely felt, still make for the land— 
get your feet on solid ground as quickly as possi- 
ble. Here is solid ground.” And he pointed to 
the paper he had laid upon the table. “Set your 
hands and seals to the good purpose that is form- 


again to tempt the treacherous waters. Who will 
be first? Who will set the example that scores 
may be quick to follow?” 

He stood waiting, looking from side to side, 
Then there came a slight movement near the 
speaker’s stand, and all eyes were turned to the 
spot. Mr. Upton was rising to his feet, but bend- 
ing, as he rose, toward Mr. Franks, whose hand 
he had taken. There was only a moment's hesi- 
tation on the part of the latter. He was soberer 
now than he had been for many days, and every 
fibre of his soul was thrilling with a sense of im- 
minent peril, The roar of the cataract was literally 
in his ears—the cataract whose downward plunge 
is into the abyss of death and hell—and a sudden 
hope of escape had flung itself across the darkness 
of his despair. 

“To the shore, my friends! And may God 
help you to reach it in safety!’ cried the lecturer, 
as he saw the two men coming forward. The 
whole audience were on their feet at sight of Mr. 
Franks, whom every one present knew, each 
bending eagerly forward. As he sat down by the 
table and signed the pledge, a shout of approval 
went up from a hundred voices, and men pressed 
forward to take his hand and offer him their warin 
congratulations, 

A sad-faced little woman sat holding a sick baby 
in her arms. A child, two or three years old, 
weary with play, had fallen asleep on the floor. 
The apartment was small, with a few remnants of 
well-made furniture, that gave evidence of better 
days. There was no dirt or disorder; only mea- 
greness and signs of poverty. The baby was 
restless, moaning and crying out every little while 
as if in pain, Night had fallen, and a single poor 
lamp was struggling with the shadows in the 
room, 

The woman sat waiting for some one—waiting 
in anxiety and suspense, as was evident from her 
manner; for her eyes were turned frequently to 
the door; and she would listen to the sound of 
voices, and the noise of footsteps in the street with 
a troubled and expectant air. 

There came a patter of running feet—of a child’s 
feet—and the woman lifted herself up and lis- 
tened, a quiver passing through her frame. Then 
the door was pushed open and a little boy entered. 
He was alone. A look of bitter disappointment 
crossed the woman’s face as she saw him close the 
door. A moment after, and something in the 
child’s countenance caused an eager lifting of her 
head. 

‘“What is it, dear?’’ she asked, just a percepti- 
ble quiver in her voice. ‘Did you find your 
papa?” 

“Yes, ma’am;and he wascoming home. But—” 
The child hesitated, not readily finding in his 
thoughts the form of speech he needed. 
“But what, Eddy, dear?’”’ was the 
query. 

‘He told me to tell you that he’d gone with Mr. 
Upton to a temperance meeting at the Hall.” 
What!’ The arms that were holding the sick 
baby close to the mother’s breast relaxed, and the 
form of the moaning little one dropped upon her 
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“To atemperance meeting at the Hall,’’ repeated | life going out of her frame. 


A moment longer, 


the child. ‘It was all lighted up, and ever so and she lay as one dead in his embrace. 


many people were going in. He said I must run 
home and tell you.” 

For a brief space the woman sat so still that life 
seemed to have gone out of her. Then drawing 
her baby again closely to her breast, she held it 
there for some moments in a straining clasp. 
‘ears were falling over her face when she arose, 
still holding the baby in her arms. 

‘*Come, dear,’”’ she said, as she stooped to the 
little girl who was sleeping on the floor, and raised 
her to her feet. 

The two children were taken to bed, and then 
the sad-hearted wife and mother, across the dark- 
ness of whose night a ray of hope had suddenly 
streamed, sat down to wait for a coming home 
that might be full of a new promise, or shadowed 
by a deeper despair. 

For an hour she waited—waited in such sus- 
pense, in such mingled hope and fear, as made the 
period an age, and strung her nerves to a tension 
almost beyond their ability to endure. 

Of the two men who were first to sign the pledge 
that night, one was already in, the rapids, and 
sweeping downwards with fearful velocity—the 
sound of the cataract already in his ears. Its 
awful roar came breaking in upon him as he sat 
in the Hall, and he was filled with a paralyzing 
terror. He saw himself in the frail boat which 
had been described, and felt himself borne down 
helplessly. The startling cry of “Out of the 
treacherous river! Pull for the shore!’ only 
made his sense of weakness the greater. But 
when in tones of soft persuasion and confidence 
the speaker had said, ‘‘ Let me reach out my hands 
to you and pull you back to the shore,’”’ hope 
sprang to life in his heart ; and when his old friend 
drew upon his arm and whispered, “‘Come!” he 
arose and pressed forward, trembling to meet the 
rescue. 

Of the two men, as we have said, one was already 
in the rapids, and sweeping down with a fearful 
velocity ; the other had been long enough disport- 
ing himself on the treacherous river to be con- 
scious of an increasing pull in the current, and a 
loss of the strength in which he had once so con- 
fidently trusted. He, too, felt the shadow of an 
awful fear come down with a chill upon his heart. 
An oppressive sense of danger seized him; and 
when the warning cry of ‘‘ Out of the treacherous 
river!” went thrilling through the Hall, his re- 
solve was taken. 

“The sign and seal of a new and better life, 
darling!’ Mr. Franks was drawing the head cf 
his tearful wife closely against his bosom, and at 
the same time holding up before her eyes a card 
that bore his signature to a solemn pledge never 
to taste again the subtle poison which had so long 
robbed him of manhood. ‘ And with God’s help, 
I will keep to this better life,” he added, solemnly. 

It was more than the weak, heart-sick woman 
could bear—this burst of light and hope. As a 
frightened bird that has just escaped from the 
talons of a hawk, she lay shrinking and trembling 
against her husband’s breast. Then the arm that 
was holding her so tightly and so lovingly felt the 
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Ii ever, in the years that followed, his old sleep- 
ing but not dead appetite felt a sense of quicken- 
ing desire, or, arousing with a sudden strength, 
sought to gain a new mastery over him, M r, 
Franks had only to recall this hour, in which he 
stood gazing in fear upon the wan and wasted 
features of his wronged and neglected, but still 
beloved wife, to be wholly master of himself 
again. Death reached out his shadowy arms to 
bear her off, and for awhile it seemed as if no 
human power could break his hold. 

Ah, when the still heart took up its feeble beat 
again ; when life began trembling along the sensi- 
tive nerves; when faint flushes warmed the ashen 
cheeks, and the shut eyes unclosed, how passion- 
ate was the burst of thankfulness with which the 
long-neglected and almost heart-broken wife was 
welcomed back to love and rest, to hope and hap- 
piness again !’’ 

On the night following that on which Mr. Fair- 
child made his effective temperance address, a 
young:man sat at a table, with a half-empty glass 
of ale before him, reading; or, if the truth be told, 
only pretending to read. His thoughts were not 
on the printed page. 

‘“*Have you seen anything of Will Upton since 
last evening, Barney?” he asked, speaking to the 
bar-keeper, as he let the newspaper drop from be- 
fore his face. 

‘No, sir,’’ replied Barney. 

‘“‘He didn’t come back after going away with 
Mr. Franks?” 

‘*No, sir. You haven’t heard about him, then?”’ 
There was a falling inflection in the bar-keeper’s 
voice. 

“Heard abouthim? Whatabout him, Barney?” 

“Got caught over at the Hall last night. At 
least so it’s said.” 

‘Caught? I don’t understand you.”’ 

‘Signed the pledge.”’ 

‘No!’ The young man was on his feet. 

‘* Guess it’s true,’’ said the bar-keeper. ‘‘ Never 
thought Mr. Upton had much grit in him. Sort 
of easily influenced, you know. They do say that 
there was a buzzing time over at the Hall, and 
that lots of fellows went up and signed. Shouldn’t 
wonder, to judge of things to-day.” 

‘¢ What about things to-day?” 

‘‘ Nothing been doing, so to speak.”’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“Blamed if it isn’t! You wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. Could name a dozen regular customers 
—some of them in two or three times a day—who 
haven’t shown their faces inside of that door since 


yesterday !’’ ; 
‘Looks rather scarey for you folks,” said the 


young man. 
” «Blamed if it doesn’t. I’d like to choke that 
fellow Fairchild. What right has he to go about 
the country interfering with other people’s busi- 
ness, I’d like to know. They say he went on like 
mad last night—frightened the people and took 
their heads away. Franks was caught among the 
rest.”’ 


““Isthatso? Good! This fellow Fairchild, as 
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you call him, must be a trump. Got Franks to 
sign the pledge! That is news—and good news 
into the bargain. And Upton was caught also?’ 

** Yes, so I hear.”’ 

‘Not a bit toosoon. Got to coming here a great 
deal too often. No offence to you, Barney.” 

‘Indeed, then, and you needn’t say a word agin 
Mr. Upton... He’s one of the nicest and most affa- 
ble gentlemen I know. And if you mean by his 
coming here too often that he’s drinking more 
than is good for him, all I’ve got to say is, that 
I’ve never seen him the worse for liquor in my life.”’ 

“Maybe not, Barney. But every lane has its 
turning; and there is no exception in your drink- 
ing-lane. All aman has to do is to keep on, and 
he will reach the turn at last. Fortunate will he 
be if he do not find himself plunging suddenly 
down-hill.”’ 

“Or, to change the metaphor,” said one who had 
been listening to the conversation, ‘‘ caught in the 
rapids, with the roar of a cataract ia his ears, as 
Mr. Fairchilds said last night.’ 

‘Oh, he said that, did he?’’ remarked the other. 

“Yes; and if you had heard his description of a 
man sweeping down in the rapids, it would have 
made your nerves thrill.’ 

‘“‘“Pshaw!’” ejaculated Barney. ‘The fellow’s 
only a good actor. I wonder that people can be 
scared by such stuff.” 

“ There is just one thing about it, and that can’t 
be gainsaid,”’ was answered; ‘If a man gets fairly 
carried away by his appetite, he is about as power- 
“less as if he had fallen into the rapids above 
Niagara. Once in a year or two, some hapless one 
is swept down over these terrible Falls, and the 
whole nation gives a shudder. But, over the 
Falls of Intemperance, more terrible still, a thou- 

.Sand men are carried to destruction every year, 
“and who heeds the disaster? Who pulls back to 
the shore of abstinence, away from which he has 
\ventured, ere it be too late? Your fellow Fair- 
-child has struck the key-note of warning.”’ 

The few men who had drifted that evening into 
the ‘bar-room, looked almost blankly into each 
others’ faces. Barney swore a little, and tried to 
jest a little. But no one heeded him. Ten minutes 
later, and he was alone with his beer and his bot- 
tles. ‘For that evening at least, the profit on his 
sales did not pay the rent. That ‘fellow Fair- 
‘child’ had been too much for him. 





OSSIP.—There is one social dishonor about 
which no one thinks it worth while to say 
much in reprobation, but which does more harm 
than any other known to us—we mean the dis- 


‘honor of repeating conversations, opinions, cir- | 
cumstances, not made under promise of secrecy, but | 
| done, and how to please him, better than any other 


“which a high sense of honor would treat as confi- 





A LEAF FROM A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 


WAS past there yesterday—the place where 
2 the Templeton cabin used to stand—and what 

was my surprise to see the old site, and the 
garden below it, all green and waving with wheat, 
Even the heap of hearth-stones that had settled 
down into the ground and mingled with the dead 
leaves and the drifting weeds, until a scant soil 
half covered them, they were covered with a 
drapery of green, too. How loving is Mother 
Nature to gently spread with tender drapery of 
grass, and weeds, and mosses, and vines, what 
else would mar our peace, and keep open the 
wounds or the painful memories of other years! 
I often marvel at her soothing ministrations. 

The Templetons were very poor when they 
began life in the wilderness fifty years ago, and 
anybody looking on them would involuntarily 
have said, ‘‘What an ill-assorted match!’ He 
was old enough to be her father ; large, raw-boned, 
big-eyed, slow of speech, and anything but a man 
to attract the attention of a wiry, little, quick, 
chatty creature like she was. Nevertheless, they 
were man and wife; but how it came about no 
person ever dreamed, and never would have 
known, had not the poor girlish little wife di- 
vulged it the time she had the typhus fever. Mary 
Bennet, one of the watchers one night, heard her 
tell the story with wild, staring eyes and crimson 
cheeks, and the fever fire burning in her veins. 

Of course we cannot tell it as Phoebe Templeton 
told it in the frenzy of delirium, her hands clutch- 
ing the bed-clothes, and her voice sinking into a 
whisper sometimes, in the fear that someone stood 
outside the door listening. 

She had been a poor girl, who was compelled to 
work out for a living, and to give a part of her 
earnings toward the support of her father’s family. 
The Templetons lived a few miles from her home, 
and the wife was an invalid, and Phoebe Lawrence 
nursed her and did the housework. Mrs, Tem- 
pleton died; and; the poor girl, pitying the bereft 
husband, said nothing about going back home 
until the first bitterness of grief had died out of 
the heart of the lénely one. She did not like to 
stay there, and yet she did not want to be so selfish 
as to leave the home desolate and uncared for, At 
the end of two weeks she told him that she could 
not stay any longer, and that he must make some 
kind of an arrangement to release her. 

He dropped his head sorrowfully and began be- 
moaning his loneliness, and saying that he did not 
know where to find any one to keep house for 
him; that she knew how he wanted his work 


dential, if haply a high sense of honor were the | person in the world. 


rule. 


It is odd that one of the best things a boy | 
learns at school is to eschew tale-bearing and keep | 


The poor, shy girl was afraid of hurting his feel- 
ings, and she hardly knew what to say; and so, 


faith with his companions, while one of the most | alternating between the resolution to go positively, 
common practices of society is to betray the trust | and the resolution to only stay one week longer, 
-contained in talk, and repeat to all what has been | she stayed six weeks—six weary, anxious, tire- 
told in implied confidence to one... This habit of | some weeks, that seemed as long as that many 


repeating what we hear is as fatal to the best inter- 
course of minds as to the finer feelings of integrity. 


months. 
At last, when so homesick that she could not 
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eat, one afternoon she gathered up her little parcel 
of clothing, washed and dressed up in her best, 
put the pale yellow scarf round her neck, tied it 
in a bow on her shoulder, and started to walk 
bome across the woods. She had not told Mr. 
Templeton of her determination, for his face 
would have grown dolefully long, and he would 
have bemoaned his selfish solitude, unmindful of 
the heart-sick girl whom his mournful pleading 
held a captive in the cheerless cabin. 

But she had gone no farther than the other side 
of the clearing when, starting up from a heap of 
brush a-near her, who should she see but her em- 
ployer. 

‘* Now, you’ll not go home and leave me stark 
alone in yon cabin, with the cow, and the milk- 
ing, and the cooking, and the churning, and all 
the chores to tend to, Pheebe,’”’ said he, standing 
squarely in the path before her. 

‘“You know you are not needed at home; your 
parents are glad to have you support yourself; it 
is that much of a burden off their hands. I will 
pay you fifty cents a week in trade, or thirty-seven 
and a half cents in store-pay, and that’s making 
more than all your family at home earn the year 
round, You don’t have to work hard and your 
victuals cost you nothing. Am I not kind to 
you?” and he spoke as though he felt hurt at her 
lack of appreciation of his worth. 

“Yes, sir, you are kind,”’ she said, the tears fill- 
ing her downcast eyes, ‘‘ but I am so lonely that I 
must go home, indeed I must.” 

“Now, Pheebe, I’m certain that’s all a whim 
about your being lonely; I’m sure I’m there, or 
thereabouts, don’t yousee! I’ma good deal better 
company than some of these young gimcracks 
who go about like they do with an old creetur 
hitched toa jumper; they think that’s the end an’ 
aim of life. Wouldn’t you rather comfort the 
lonely hours of a pore mourner, whose heart is as 
broken as the mountain pine, than go gerryman- 
dering about with one of these shiftless young 
bucks. I know you would, you are a girl of good 
sense and one who knows right from wrong. 
Come back along with me, Phoebe, and if you 
can’t stand it longer than one more week, I'll let 
you go.”’ 

He reached out and took her little bundle. She 
stood still, looking down, while the tears that had 
fallen softly upon the filmy yellow.sash began to 
dry upon her pretty cheeks. Then she turned and 
followed him slowly. 






in trade rather than try to manage alone. Any- 
thing would be better than for me to fool away 
my time trapesing about from one little thing to 
another. A man’s no business to fiddle away his 
mortal time in this world washing dish.s, and 
peeling ’taters, and feeding calves, and hunting 
eggs and such like.”’ 

**One week more!’ thought the poor girl, “and 
then I’ll go home;”’ and she went about the work 
as cheerfully as she could, and felt quite happy, 
only in the evenings, when they sat down to eat 
their plain mush and milk. 

The great, homely, hearty old bear swallowed 
big bites that were too hot, and, sometimes, he 
dropped his mush on the floor, and his clinking 
spoon chased the bites all round and round his 
tin cup, while he smacked and swallowed as 
noisily as would a hungry pig. 

Poor Phoebe was a girl of natural refinement, 
and with opportunities, she would have been a 
gracious woman, because she was a girl of more 
than average ability and intelligence. More than 
once did she, disgusted, set down her scarcely- 
tasted humble supper of mush and milk and walk 
out-doors to hide the tears of home-sickness and 
heart-sickness. 

In a fortnight after the time referred to, Phoebe 
went home; but two days after, Mr. Templeton 
came there with lengthened visage, and by his 
exceedingly winsome demeanor and honeyed lan- 
guage, he prevailed on the girl’s parents to urge 
her to return for a week or two only, until he 
could get some one to fill her place. 

The Templetons and the Lawrences, and, in- 
deed, nearly all the families on the frontier then, 
were zealous Methodists, who would do anything 
for the good of the cause and for the love they 
bore the brethren. 

Mr. Templeton knew this, and he was wary 
and took advantage, and called Pheoebe’s parents - 
“brother Lawrence,” and “‘ sister Lawrence,”’ and 
“brother in the Lord,” and “sister in the Lord,” 
and spoke of Pheebe as a ‘“‘lamb of the flock,” 
and as ‘one of these little ones,’’ and a “‘ conse- 
erated child,” and ‘‘an olive plant.” 

I have often wondered at the glib way some 
very illiterate church-members can talk of spirit- 
ual things and on scriptural themes, and how 





beautifully they can quote and apply biblical pas- 
sages, while in prayer they are inspired, borne 
away from all the annoyances, and evils, and 
trials that beset people who feel the pains and 


“That's a lady, Phoebe,” said he, as he stooped | perils of those who are of the earth, earthy. This 
and picked up a jagged bush and threw it out of | is enjoyable, satisfactory, and such persons are 
their path. ‘I knew you wasn’t so hard-hearted | envied. But when all this special favor is turned 


as to let me do the milking and the churning, and 
put my hands in the dish-water, like a puttering 
old woman, who hadn’t a snag in her head. A 


| into a selfish channel and used for selfish purposes 
|alone, it is simply the wickedest device that ever 
| man stooped to. 


likely story, indeed! Why, Pheebe, I don’t s’pose | So the parents persuaded Pheebe to return to 


I know clabber from sweet milk, and as to know- | 
| she did kiss the baby before she started; how she 


| walked out into the lean-to and surveyed the web 
/in the loom; how she patted the skeins or flax- 
'thread hanging on the wall—thread of her own 
| spinning that was to make her two new copperas 


ing where to put the fore milk and where to stow 
the strippin’s, why, laws, I’m as daft asa born 
fool when it comes to that! I’d know the worth 
of my deceased wife mighty sudden, if I’d nobody 
to fill her place about the house, Why, if the 
worst would come to the worst, it would stand me 
in hands to pay a girl as high as sixty cents a week 


her bondage for a week or two. How hungrily 


and white linen dresses the next summer; how 
she admired the string Of blue and speckled birds’ 
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eggs binding the brow of the little looking-glass; 
oh, everything seemed so new, and heartsome, 
and cheery at this pleasant, noisy home, where 
the pattering feet of little children ran in and out 
on the rude puncheon floor. 

‘** Mother, I’d rather walk all the way than ride 
behind the old man, indeed I would,” said she, 
drawing back, when the old sorrel horse stood at 
the block with Mr. Templeton already mounted. 

‘*Phosbe, you do not ’preciate your blessings,”’ 
said her mother; ‘‘ you ought to be thankful that 
you are not obleeged to walk like common folks, 
and especially you ought to be glad to ride on the 
‘same creature with a godly man like our brother 
is. You ought to listen to his prayers and re- 
member them all, and get all the good out of them 
that is possible.”’ 

“Why, Mamma Lawrence,” said the girl, lauzh- 
ing, ‘‘ I know his prayers as well as he knows ’em 
himself; I’ve got the complete lingo, beginning 
with ‘Benign Helper’ and on, on, until it ends 
with ‘amen-ah.’ If I could talk through a double- 
barreled nose, like he does, I could pray just the 
same. Why, I hear them twice a day, you know, 
or, hear it, for it is the very same thing. O mam- 
ma, mamma! I don’t want to go back there, I feel 
as if I'd rather die, indeed I would!’ and the poor 
girl turned away and twisted her hands in dis- 
tress. ‘* Don’t you think I can ride behind without 
holding on tohim, mamma! I don’t want to touch 
the old fellow.” 

““Why, Phoebe Lawrence! did I ever!’ said the 
mother. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

_ “TI don’t like to be so near him;’ and she hung 
back, while her mother laid her hand on her 
shoulder and pushed her forward. 

When she got on the horse behind the rider, she 
tried to sit without touching him, but the motion 
of the horse was such that she was obliged to hold 
his arm. 

When they went to cross a brook, the unusual 
jolting almost threw her off, and the old man said: 
“Put-your arm right round me, Phebe, and you 
won’t fall.” 

‘“*T don’t want to do it, sir,’”’ she said, very posi- 
tively. 

““You needn’t care because I used to be a mar- 
ried man,”’ said he, as though it cost him an effort 
to say it; ‘‘you know my woman is dead and 
buried, as dead, too, as if she’d been under ground 
ten year,’’ and he heaved a noisy sigh. 

“Yes, I know it, but then—” and the girl drew 
herself so far away that she almost sat on the 
haunches of the poor old beast. 

“T’m not distasteful to you, am I, Phoebe?” he 
asked, letting his voice fall. 

There was an ominous silence. 

“This is as good a time as any to have my talk 
out, considerin’ there is no one likely to hear us,”’ 
said he, *‘and I might as well tell you, fust as last, 
that I’ve about made up my mind that we’d make 
a tolerable match.”’ 

The poor girl sat dumb, seeing only the path 
through the weodds, the gray trunks of the trees 
and the quivering of the leaves. She could not 
speak, her tongue seemed palsied. 


that was clutching tight a handful of his hunting. 
shirt to keep from falling off, he drew it around 
him and held it, like a dog would hold a bone— 
his horny fingers seeming as void of the electric 
current to her, as would a pair of tongs. 

“Don’t, please, sir,” she said, huskily, making 
an attempt to draw back the hand that was a 
prisoner. 

‘Phoebe, I am your brother in Christ, remem- 
ber; see that you wrong not one of His little 
ones,” said he, in a lugubrious tone. ‘TI pray for 
you every day while I am out clearing and pick- 
ing brush. While I am tramping down the 
brush-heaps, I am inwardly asking the Lord 
A’mighty to make you worthy to be my pardner; 
to make you seem old and stiddy, and to teach 
you how to do your duty and to seek for wisdom 
in binding up my heart and administering to my 
needcessities.’’ 

‘‘Never mind praying for me, Mr. Templeton, 
for it’s nouse. I never thought of marrying any- 
body, and I’d be the last girl to marry an old man 
like you,’ said she, hurriedly, and pulling with 
all her might to release her hand. 

“You'll think better o’ this ’fore many days, 
my love,” said he. ‘‘ You’d ought to be glad of 
the chance of such a prospect, and of such a home 
as mine—so much better than your own,” said he. 

“But I don’t care for you any more than I do 
for any other man,’’ was her reply. 


clever I was and how sincerely I cared for you. 
Why, I’d’low you all the butter to sell over and 
above what we’d use ourselves; and I’d buy you 
anew loom, and wheel, and reel, and warping- 
bars, and spools, and swifts, and reeds, and I'd 
raise all the flax you could work up from one 
year’s end to another; and you should have a new 
iron kettle, and a bread-tray, and spider, and side- 
saddle and all these comforts, such as you never 
even dreamed of getting at home. I’d trade round 
and get you a couple of sheep, too, and you should 
be the envy of all the old women about.” 

“T s’pect you would be kind, but, indeed, I 
could not bear the thought of marrying you. I 
don’t want to marry any one; I want my free- 
dom ; I want to be scholar enough to teach school, 
and know how to read, and write, and cipher, and 
understand geography, and read all about other 
countries and other people. I thank you for your 
kindness, Mr. Templeton, but please don’t think 
of this ever again. Let us be good friends only; 
and now you must look about and get a house- 
keeper very soon, so I can go home by the end of 
a week at most.” 

He loosened his hold of her hand gradually, and 
she slipped it back, and he muttered something 
that she did not quite hear. When they reached 
his cabin, she hardly waited for the horse to stop 
until she sprang off, unassisted. 

He was sulky. When he ate his supper of mush 
and milk, the great spoonfuls chased each other 
down his throat in quick succession, while he 
forebore to address her at all. He sat in the corner 
with his back up against the sandstone jamb, with 
his hat drawn down over his eyes, occasionally 





He reached around, and taking the cold hand 


giving the fire a rude punch with the wooden 





**You’d soon come o’ that when you’d see how - 
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shovel that leaned against his leg. He kept a good 
blaze going all the time, so she could see to work. 
She was carding tow into bats, or wide, flat rolls, 
with the hand-cards, on her knees. Old Yankee 
ladies made prettier tow thread for filling by card- 
ing and spinning it on the big wheel, than the 
Pennsylvania mothers did to spin it on the little 
wheel without carding. Perhaps I had better 
qualify this assertion by adding to it, in my own 
opinion, and judging from my own experience. 

The next day Mr. Templeton was absent nearly 
all day; and early the following morning, just 
after Phoebe had put some flax thread on to boil 
in ashes and water, getting a web ready for the 
weaver, she happened to look down across the 
truck-patch, where the spring brook crossed the 
new-laid road, and she saw three men coming in 
the direction of the cabin. She knew by the horse 
that one of them was the local preacher, and the 
other two, she knew by the wamus and the hunt- 
ing-shirt, both class-leaders. 

About the time they reached the cabin, Mr. 
Templeton came in from an opposite direction. 
They sat awhile, and with long faces discoursed 
on religious subjects; but after a few minutes the 
preacher turned toward Phcebe, who was sitting 
back on the side of a bed, and with a kind, fatherly 
manner very solemnly informed her, considering 
the circumstances under which she was situated 
toward Mr. Templeton, the position he held in the 
church, the purity of her fair name, the poverty 
of her parents, and their large family dependant 
on their labors, the more extended usefulness of 
the wedded state, and for fifty other far-fetched 
and finely-expressed reasons, they, the pastor and 
the brethren, had concluded, after due delibera- 
tion, to suggest to herself and Mr. Templeton that 
they become united in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony. 

She looked up and essayed to speak, but the 
array of sober faces, sanctimoniously drawn down 
into unusual elongation, scared her, and she closed 
her dry lips and essayed to swallow, she knew not 
what. 

Then, like a din in the distance, she indistinctly 
heard Mr. Templeton’s voice, cracked as was his 
old grandmother’s spoutless teapot on the show- 
shelf of the dresser in the corner. He was saying 
that he had proposed marriage because he knew 
too well the tattle which would follow them for 
the way they were living—just those two alone. 
He said he did not want to be one who would 
bring disgrace upon the cause; he loved his Jesus, 
and he wanted to wear out his life for Him; and 
he ended by whining out that he wished the 
brethren present would remember him in their 
prayers, 

Then one of the class-leaders read a hymn out 
of the little hymn-book that he carried in his 
breeches pocket—nothing to the point, but it 
helped to make the matter seem more solemn. 

The preacher advised them to marry. forthwith ; 





She asked herself in a blind, dumb way what 
she could possibly have done that was wrong, or 
wicked, or unlawful, or immodest, in obeying the 
dictates of a kind heart only. She had conducted 
herself in nowise improperly ; and yet a committee 
of the leading men in the church had visited her 
and asked her to save the fair name of the church, 
to do but simple justice to this forest vine of God's 
own planting. She was dazed. She bowed her 
head to the dictates of these good men, realizing 
nothing, only that she had some way committed 
a wrong, and must rectify it by a marriage with 
this man old enough to be her father. 

She remembered nothing then, only of putting 
on her best dress, and the filmy sash, and the 
pretty things that she had always delighted to 
wear; of shaking hands with the minister and the 
class-leaders; of bowing acquiescence to some- 
thing they said in congratulation when they 
started home; and then she dimly remembered 
of riding behind Mr. Templeton, and letting her 
passive arm stay where he placed it round his 
bulky body ; of stopping in the town, and of some 
one helping her off the horse; of standing up be- 
side the uncouth old trickster while a stranger in 
a white necktie said something low and fast, vet 
wearisome; of a man and his wife shaking hands 
with her, and the dreamy ride back again to the 
cabin in the wilderness ; of the old man, repulsive, 
kissing her with a snap like the bite of a trout; 
and then the rest was all summed up in the piti- 
ful plaint that she wailed out in the fever of 
delirium: ‘‘I tried to make the best of it!’ 

That was wise, and womanly, and worthy, to 
make the best of it. We all do that way when we 
are driven into straits. 

We presume that Phoebe Templeton divined in 
riper years that her husband had taken advantage 
of the circumstances that wrapped her in; that he 
made up the plan to secure her, and that his 
minister and class-leaders were accomplices. It 
was cruel; and we wish the story we write were 
not true. It is so sad to think of a promising 
young life so blighted and dwarfed, and so pite- 
ously consecrated. 

She was a good wife, and the loving mother of a 
beautiful and interesting family, and now she is 
one of the sweetest grandmothers my gaze falls 
upon in church. I always look over to her pew, 
and the sight of her serene face does me good. 
She shakes hands so cordially; and if her smile 
was one-half so winsome in her girlhood, one 
couldn’t blame the poor, lonely old relic for lay- 
ing a snare to catch the innocent, ingenuous girl. 

He died long ago, and she never married again, 
but bought a pretty home in our village, and lives 
comfortably and cosily, surrounded with good 
books and pretty pictures, and all the enjoyable 
things that she dreamed of in her free girlhood. 
And the old cabin-home where she spent all the 
years of her married life with its stifled aspira- 
tions—I told you the hearth-stones had sunken 





that it would save trouble in the church, for there 
were always plenty of Satan’s emissaries on the | 
Watch for professors who were derelict in duty, 
and who unwittingly brought reproach upon the | 


| 
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cause, 


into the ground, and the garden-wall was gone, 
and every vestige of a home was swept away by 


| the hand of the thrifty farmer, and over all waves 


the green wheat silently and smoothly as the 
rippled surface of a limpid lake. 
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IN SEARCH OF A GOOD SKIN. 


BY LAURA JAMESON DAKIN, 





‘Why don’t you goto Dr. M ’s water cure?” 
asked a friend who had just returned from that 
quiet retreat in the mountains, looking quite 


SUPPOSE you will think, from the title of| hearty and not at all “blue and washed out,” 


this story, that we are two young men going 
to Africa in search of an extra fine lion’s skin, 


“‘That’s what I say, go to Dr. M—, he is a right 
sensible man, and he has the right system, I 


or that we have been out West rushing furiously | assure you; he will try to teach you about your- 


over the plains on the swiftest of mustangs, charg- 
ing grandly into the midst of a band of fat buffaloes 
in order to secure an enormous buffalo skin to 
But you 
would be mistaken, for though we have seen the 


carry to the Centennial Exhibition. 


self and how to take care of yourself; show you 
your bad habits and how to form good ones,’’ 

‘*T don’t know as I have any very bad habits,” 
said papa.”’ 

“‘Oh, well, now, there’s your coffee and tea, 


most exciting buffalo hunts in pictures, and}dare say he’ll want you to quit those exciting 
noticed how easily Baker and Du Challu kill lions | drinks.” 


in books, we have never meddled with a rifle, or 


ridden a mustang, or even seen a lasso. 


‘““Why, I call them soothing.” 
‘““Humph! Isupposed likely you did, because 


Now, if I had put it, ‘‘In Search of a Good | you haven’t thought much about their effect, only 
Complexion,’ you might have thought immedi-|that you liked them; but if he don’t explain 
ately that we were Olive and Orpha Jones, who | things to you and change your opinion—oh, you'll 
were about to try “ Laird’s Bloom of Youth,’ or|see. Now, probably you sit up too late—irregular, 


“The Secret of Beauty,’ on our unsatisfactory 
Well, to be sure, we are Olive and Orpha-— 


faces, 
that is, I am Orpha and my twin sister is Olive. 


We look very much alike, of course, only my 


complexion is considerably rougher than hers, 
which is bad enough, to be sure. 
When the ugly pimples first began to show 


themselves on our “‘ fair brows,’’ our good mother 


made us promise not to use “lily white” or any 
advertised cosmetics, but she took us to the woods 
and we dug sarsparilla roots, which she steeped 


and gave us the tea in small doses daily. But 


that did no good, and the next year we tried 
meadow fern with the same result, or with no re- 
sult at all, as far as we could perceive; so we 
stopped dosing and tried a kind of medicated soap 
that papa bought of a blind man, who said he 
would warrant it to cure all pimples and any 
roughness of the skin. But, if you will believe 
it, the soap was quite ineffectual], for our com- 
plexion did not become as ‘‘smooth and clear as 
an infant’s,’’ and we were not comforted when our 
friends told us that ‘‘ beauty was only skin deep,” 
or reminded us of the other old adage, ‘‘ hand- 
some is that handsome does.” Though we did 
try to be patient and do all the handsome things 
we could think of, such as house-cleaning, cook- 
ing and making the butter for mother. Then there 
was sewing and knitting, always enough to keep 
us from idleness. Did you ever read and knit at 
the same time? We used to every evening—just 
put our book on the stand, lay the shears across it 
to keep it open, then read and knit, knit, knit, 
only stopping to turn leaves and move the shears 
up and down, 

At last, we had some real trouble. Papa was 
sick, and the doctors said he had liver complaint, 
so they gave him medicines of various kinds, but 
still he grew worse, till he finally gave up em- 
ploying local doctors, and sent to the much-ad- 
vertising R. Leonidas Hamilon, M.D., from whom 


he received numerous packages of prepared drugs | 


accompanied by minute directions for mixing and 
using. He began most hopefully this course of 
medicine, but after several months his hope faded 
and he came to the conclusion that Dr, Hamilton | 
could not do justice to a patient he had never seen. | 


you know. Bathing, too, and eating, likely your 
food is too concentrated, now, too much fine flour 
and lard pastry, suet puddings and pies.” 

‘“T do not know, I am sure,” said papa, witha 
troubled glance through the kitchen, where Olive 
and I were busy cooking, as if he questioned, for 
the first time, the mysteries of the culinary art. 

We were making mince-pies ; I had just finished 
chopping the meat, and was going to shred the 
suet ready for the same process, but hearing Mr. 
Bancroft’s last remark, stopped me and set me 
thinking. 

“Olive,” said I, ‘‘I never could see the good of 
putting suet in mince-pies, and I never have put 
in as much as the rule says; once, when I couldn’t 
get nice, I left it out altogether and nobody missed 
it, so now I'll never use it again.” 

** All right,’’ said Olive; she always did say “‘all 
right,’’ to any proposition I might advance. 

“And spice—what is the use of putting in a 
dozen kinds of spice, when one kind will do as 
well and give a delicate, decided taste that ought 
to suit everybody, if their palate and stomach 
have not been utterly spoiled. What with chopped 
apple, raisins and meat; molasses, sugar, apple- 
juice or cider and currants, if you like, the pies 
will be rich enough for anybody.”’ 

“*T am sure they will,’’ said Olive. 
And so they were, for the boarders ate them 
with a relish and praised them, too. I can always 
| tell when our dishes please Mr. Chelsea and Mr. 
| Grey, they have boarded with us so long; yet I 
|}am always anxious lest I should not suit them. 
When I get to be old, I suppose I shall not mind. 
But this was the beginning of a slight reformation 
in my cooking; I began to study ways to make 
| plain food good, attractive to the eye as well as 
| pleasant to the taste. I hunted for sensible recipes, 
|and was disgusted with the multitude of articles 





| that were shortened with butter, lard, beef-drip- 


pings and suet. Now, I had always mixed my 
brown bread and corn-cakes with sour or butter- 
milk and a little soda, but no grease whatever}; 
though I added a trifle of cream to my buck- 
wheats. 

Folks that follow magazine recipes must be very 
extravagant, I think, they use such quantities of 
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eggs in almost everything. Now only the ethene’ 
day Mrs. Vayl was here to supper, and we had | 
custard pie baked on a common pie-plate. 

‘‘ How nice and stiff this pie is,” said she. ‘I 
think you must put in more eggs than I do, it 
tastes nicer, somehow.” 

‘““There are only two eggs in this,” said I. 

“Only two eggs!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Why, of 
all things! I always putinsix. I though I must, 
but I won’t again, for mine taste so kind of 
leathery—not half as delicate as this.”’ 

“Tf you use a deep plate, such as we have for 
soup, put in three eggs.” 

‘“‘T have always used eight for that kind,” said 
she. 

But I was going to tell you how papa took Mr. 
Bancroft’s advice and went to the water cure; and 
how, after a few weeks sojourn there, he came 
back feeling better in body and mind. His head 
full of new ideas, and armed with Dr. Trall’s 
Hydropathie Encyclopedia, he did battle valiantly 
with our old notions. He brought a bag of cracked 
wheat into the kitchen the day he got home, and 
taught us to make mush of it. The next day he 
ordered a barrel of Graham flour from the mill. 

‘““You must learn to make good Graham bread 
instead of so many fine flour loaves,” said he. 
“The girl that makes the best bread of this wheat 
meal in two weeks shall have a prize; and here is 
Dr. Trall’s book to help you.” 

“We are twins, and you will have to give us 
both a prize,”’ said I; ‘‘ for you will never be able 
to detect any difference in our loaves, I am quite 
sure.” 

‘“‘We always cook together,’’ laughed Olive. 
“What one knows the other knows.” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” said papa, ‘‘ you shall both have 
a prize when I think you are about perfect.” 

At first our Graham bread was too dry; then we 
mixed it as moist as it could be kneaded; but still 
when baked it would be dry. So I said to Olive: 
“T do not believe we ought to knead it at all, it 
requires so much more moisture than fine flour.”’ 

“Yes,” said Olive; “ give it a good stirring, and 
Iam sure it will be nice.” 

We did so, and soon after that papa said we de- 
served the prize, and he gave us each a pretty 
silver-plated fruit-dish. I thought they were 
beautiful, and I said: ‘‘ Thank you, papa; I am 
so glad they are not chromos.”’ 

“We were afraid you would give us chromos,”’ 
said Olive. 

Then how Mr. Chelsea and Mr. Grey did laugh, 
for it was a rainy evening, and they were both in 
the parlor. 

About that time I read in the reports of the 
Farmers’ Club, published in the Tribune, a recipe 
for making cold water Graham gems, and after 
some practice I could make delicious ones, and 
we all ate of them as though we were half-starved. 
We were equally fond of the boiled wheat, and it 
had been adopted as a regular family breakfast 
dish. 

Papa built a larger bath-room, and with mam- 
ma’s help went on with his water cure at home. 
He ordered Olive and I to take a bath every morn- 
ing instead of once a week, and told us confiden- | 





tially that the doctor said if people would wash 
their feet as often as they did their faces, they 
would have better complexions, 

‘‘T am willing to go into the water cure,” said 
I, “if I can only have a good skin.” 

““So am I,”’ echoed Olive. 

‘*But you must eat proper food, also.” 

‘*And I am sure we do that now. Vegetables, 
boiled wheat and Graham bread must be right.” 

‘To be sure,”’ said Olive, confidently. 

So we bathed every day, and every day stuffed 
ourselves with what we considered right things, 
never thinking that we ought to study quantity 
as well as quality ; and though we adopted another 
of papa’s rules, that of going to bed at nine o’clock, 
yet at the end of the year our faces had not im- 
proved in appearance as much as we had hoped 
they would. 

One day I was carrying a pan of sugar from the 
cellar to the pastry-room, and eating a lump or 
two as I went. I most generally ate a lump or 
two whenever I took it from the barrel: When I 
passed through the kitchen, I noticed that Olive 
was eating a doughnut as she fried them. 

*“T read in the Health Department,” said I, 
“that no one should eat between meals.”’ 

Well, you eat sugar,” answered Olive, blush- 
ing at her doughnut. ‘“‘And I have read that 
sugar is the very worst thing for pimples.”’ 

‘*Then I must break myself of that habit. But 
both of us eat between meals without thinking 
what we are about; especially baking-days we 
taste more or less of everything we use. I know 
itis not right, and I wish you would remind me 
whenever you see me do it.” 

“Yes, I will, Orpha, if you'll do the same by 
me.’’ 

After this compact we went solemnly to work, 
hardly daring to open our mouths to talk lest we 
should inadvertently slip into them some tempt- 
ing bit. But as I was beating the eggs for a cus- 
tard, I happened to think I had not told Olive of 
the libel on our pudding-dish. 

‘* What shall we do?” said I. ‘‘Here we have 
just bought a new yellow, deep dish on purpose to 
bake custards in, and last night I read that such 
ware should never be used for baking, as, when 
heated, the glazing was poisonous ; aud white ware 
is the same, I suppose.”’ 

‘*Oh, how dreadful!” cried Olive, looking at the 
innocent dish with suspicious indignation. ‘* You 
won't dare to use it, will you?” 

“T don’t think I shall; though one cannot be- 
lieve half they read. Now, Dr. Trall says, ‘ Bake 
your custard-pudding in custard-cups or a com- 
mon pudding-dish.’ And my idea of a common 
pudding-dish is a dish like this.”’ 

‘“‘T should say so, too. I am sure it is not an 
uncommon dish.”’ 

“To be sure; and I am out of all manner of 
patience with newspaper items. First you read, 
‘Don’t eat tomatoes,’ and then you read, ‘ Do cat 
them, but do not cook them in a tin vessel.’ 
‘Milk is bad for grown folks,’ says one doctor; 
‘It is very good for them,’ says another. ‘ Boil 
your eggs hard,’ says one; ‘ Have them very soit,’ 
says another; ‘Do not eat them at all,’ crics the 
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third. And so they disagree about meat, salt, 
butter, cheese, cream, and almost everything else. 
So what is a poor girl to do who wants to learn 
the most healthy way to live and have a good 
skin?” 

“That reminds me,” said Olive, laughing, ‘‘I 
read from one authority that we should rub the 
pimples hard every night, using a towel or flan- 
nel; another said we must not rub or meddle with 
them at all, but bathe them often and eat plain 
food.” 

“Yes, and just think of Mrs. Liscom, who 
visited us last week; her doctor told her to wear 
red flannel next to her skin, and not to wash it at 
all, but after wearing it a week change and hang it 
out in the sun till well aired, then put it on again 
the next week. She was telling Dr. Sloe about it, 
and he said: ‘ Nonsense; white flannel is best, and 
should be washed often, too; the dye in red flan- 
nel is often positively poisonous,’ And then Dr. 
Trall seems to be equally sure that linen or cotton 
is best, with flannel garments over, if necessary.” 

“Cream of tartar is dreadfully adulterated, the 
papers say,’ hesitatingly suggested Olive, as I 
reached up for a box of that article, intending to 
put a little in my dumpling-crust, as my milk and 
cream happened to be not very sour. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed I, ‘‘some folks are getting 
altogether too wicked now-a-days. Why will they 
adulterate candy and syrup, sand the sugar, saw- 
dust the oatmeal, water and chalk the milk, sell 
old tea and coffee grounds, and put arsenic green 
in dress goods, wall-paper and carpets?” 

“Papa put the green lamp-shade in the stove 
this morning; he had been reading about arsenicy 
ones, I suppose.”’ 

Some time after-this, during a week when it was 
Olive’s turn to get up and get the breakfast, leay- 
ing me to follow at my leisure, I came down so 
late that everything was ready except the bread, 
which she was cutting last, so as to have it nice 
and fresh. 

“Why, Olive Jones! what in the world is the 
matter?’”’? exclaimed I; for she had a white card 
put in across her mouth like a “‘ bit,’’ with the two 
ends tied at the back of her neck. 

“* Becauth,”’ she burst out, ‘‘ I’m juth determin’ 
I will not keep tathing and tathing of thingth 
when I’m gething the mealth, tho there!’ 

Just then a crumb fell from the loaf she was cut- 
ting, when out went her hand to catch it, and she 
actually put it to her lips before she thought what 
she was about. 

“Thee me now!’ she cried, indignantly. ‘‘ Ith 
thuch a habit, and no uth init.’? With that she 
whisked the bread on to the table, untied the 
string and set free her tongue. 

As soon as I could speak for laughing, I owned 
that I was very apt to taste when she was not by 
to remind me. 

“ And we eat too much at meal-time, too,” said 
I. “I had never thought that we did till Aunt 
Pauline was here and said rather significantly: 
‘You must remember that too much even ot 
healthy food is too much.’ And so I resolved that 
hereafter I will take but one plate of wheat, two 
gems and a cracker for breakfast. Perhaps that 





is more than I need, though it is only about halk 
what I have been in the habit of eating.”’ 

“We are simply prodigious eaters, Orpha 
Jones!’ exclaimed Olive, rather incoherently, 
‘‘And I believe that is the reason we have such 
bad complexions. We ought to have known bet- 
ter long ago; but we are so thoughtless, Did you 
hear what Mr. Chelsea said to Annie May last 
night when we were looking at the photographs 
of his college chums? I know he meant to hit 
me—not that I care what he thinks.” 

“T did not notice anything in particular. What 
did he say?”’ 

““Why, Annie pointed to one picture and said, 
* That looks enough like Olive to be her brother,’ 

*** What, Baxter’s picture?’ said he. ‘Oh, that 
flatters him immensely ; he was very disagreeable 
because his face always looked greasy and was 
covered with pimples; he was such a gormand, I 
did not like him at all.’ 

“ And there I sat, with my face looking nearly 
as bad as poor Baxter’s, I dare say. I think it was 
very impolite of Mr. Chelsea to speak so.” 

‘** Now, Olive, I do not believe that he thought 
of you, for there are only two or three pimples on 
your face, and it is not greasy at all.’”’ 

But she,only shook her head anc the break fast- 
bell by way of reply. 

That was six months ago when we began to con- 
sider quantity as well as quality, and to make a 
strenuous effort to get rid of our self-imposed 
office of “taster.” And I am happy to say that 
our faces show a decided and gratifying improve- 
ment as to color and clearness of skin; so our 
search was not in yain. 

I think now, at least, Mr. Chelsea does not find 
Olive’s countenance at all disagreeable to contem- 
plate, for as I was running through the dim hall last 
night, he mistook me for her, and caught my hand, 
saying: ‘‘ Olive, darling! bless your sweet face—” 

**T am Orpha,”’ said I, and ran on. 

But I know you wish, before I close my story, 
to hear if papa recovered his health. Yes, indeed, 
he did. And mamma says if you will wear a 
compress every night, and take a pack one day 
and a sitz bath the next for a whole year, alsoa 
few Swedish movements daily, you can be cured, 
too—that is, if you are sick, and are as anxious to 
get well as he was. 





OVE.—The love that survives the tomb (says 
Irving) is the noblest attribute of the soul. 
Ifit has woes, it has likewise its delights; and when 
the overwhelming burst of grief is lulled into the 
gentle tear of recollection, then the sudden anguish 
and convulsive agony over the present ruins of all 
we most loved are softened away into pensive 
meditations of all that it was in the days of its love- 
liness. Who would root such a sorrow from the 
heart? Though it may sometimes throw a passing 
cloud over the bright hour of gaiety, or spread a 
deeper sadness over the hours of gloom, yet who 
would exchange it for the song of pleasure or the 
burst ofrevelry? No; thereisa voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song; there is a remembrance of the 
dead to which we turn even from the charm of the 
living. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


BY EDWIN FARNHAM,. 


HO knoweth what is just? Who among 
\ N men 
Can reason give, or of his knowledge say 


The fruit was ripe, ’twas the just time of day 
For such a soul to enter glory then? 


To him was given, what from us withheld 
For a brief space has cast a heavy cloud 
O’er this life’s labor. In no purer shroud 


Were laid the ‘ond anticipations that dispelled 


All future fears, the vague unrest of life, 
The struggle without end. That toil is brief, 
That time is short, we know. That grief 

Is useless, and that we must face the strife, 


Is no less sure, And yet we would have clung, 
For a short season, to a life that made 
All earth look lovelier, and with joy o’erlaid 
Things in themselves with doubt and darkness 
hung. 


We mourn not for the dead. Tears, bitter tears 
May fall for us who linger here awhile ; 
And memory still the weary hours beguile 

Of time when there was room for hopes and fears. 


And is it nothing fear at last has fled, 
Though hope fled with it! Though the loss is 
great, 
So great we name it not, we even hate 
To think he once was ours, who now is dead! 


Ah, no! he is not gone. The outward sign 
To our gross senses only known has passed, 
But the pure spirit in the body glassed 

Is a fair gift that we need not resign. 


Life is not days and years, nor death and birth 
Its measure. It is measureless, sublime, 
Calm, beautiful. And they who know not time, 
Nor birth, nor death, alone can tell its worth. 


Enough for us that He would have it so 
Who doeth all things well. When the flood tide 
Has come, it ebbeth, and all things that bide 
The perfect time pass outward with the flow. 





GRANNY GRIM’S PARTY. 
BY MADGE CARROL. 


T was the same old, work-a-day world, to be 
i sure. Janet Grim’s back ached as it always 

did after she left the wash-tub, and the leaven 
of bitterness wrought in her heart precisely as 
usual; but something came to her then and there 
as altogether out of the line of her daily experi- 
ence as the touch of a leaf-warm bough upon a 
winter-locked stream. 

Somebody was singing somewhere, song or 
hymn she didn’t know which, and it seemed to 
reach out, lay hold of, and enfold her, as nothing 
else ever did in all the years that had set their 
mark on her wrinkled face. Not that this was the 
first time, by any manner of means, that Granny 
Grim had listened to singing. The girlhood lying 
half a century behind her was passed in a great 





city. She had attended church occasionally on 
Sunday, and patronized cheap concerts during the 
week ; had even picked up a few tunes herself and 
carried them along with tolerable success under 
the leadership of other voices. That time was 
long gone by, still the voice of singing was no 
stranger to her. The sound of music was not 
hushed in this country village, where she expected 
to end her mortal days, but, to use her own quaint 
phrase, “it all went over her head,” nor eyer 
reached the cold, old heart, shut within itself, sus- 
picious of all without, grew harder day by day. 
Now, at last, a voice singled her out as if it meant 
nobody else in the wide world but herself. Just 
Janet Grim as she stood there, close to the fence, 
with the ache in her back and pain tugging at the 
knots in her fingers. 

If there was any one big house in the place she 
scowled at more blackly than another, it was this 
house. If there was a well-to-do family she de- 
tested with a more blind, unreasoning detestation 
than all the rest, it was the Loveridges, yet there 
she was at their gates, listening with all her heart, 
while somewhere behind festooning roses and 
filmy curtains blowing to and fro, a child-voice 
warbled, unconscious of its audience as a cricket 
among summer grasses. 

As in early spring come the warm wings and 
brooding breast over the nest that winter long has 
cradled only snows, so came the voice of this 
unseen singer to that hard old heart outside the 
gate. 

It was the same old work-a-day world, to be 
sure, yet Granny Grim’s eyes were opened inso- 
much as she saw what else she had been blind to. 
Amber-belted bees in garlands close at hand, lines 
of dusty gold spinning from the western sun, and, 
across the blue overhead, a trail of cloudlets, as if 
some great white rose had been torn apart and its 
leaves scattered there. 

The hymn was one of invitation, the listener 
caught its spirit, rather than the vestment of words 
in which it was clothed. It was this that walked 
with her when the sweet voice dropped into 
silence. This that laid a soft, restraining hand on 
the bitter leaven working in her heart, and sub- 
dued the defiant attitude assumed toward all 
whose lines fell in pleasanter places. She even 
passed the old man, sunning himself on the door- 
step, without shaking her fist at him. How 
thankfully she recalled this when, next morning, 
she saw his face on the pillow beside her, gray and 
quiet, never to be disturbed by her clamor any 
more. 

“Why couldn’t I’a’ let him alone?” she cried, 
in an agony of self-reproach, when her few, hum- 
ble neighbors came pushing in. “I might ’a’ 
know’d he was too old for work. He was ten year 
older nor me, an’ I’m seventy. I want you all to 
witness I never laid hands on him. I didn’t even 
row him up when I got home yisterday, though 
I’d ’most as mucha mind toasever. But I didn’t. 
I went out after bit an’ told *bout some singin’ ’d 
heard. Real singin’ as ever was. I told him 
everything, you see. If I didn’t spare him my 
pains an’ aches, I never kep’ back what pleasured 
me, so he heard ’bout the singin’. It was ‘come, 
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BY FARNHAM, 


YHO knoweth what is just? Who among 
i men 

Can reason give, or of his knowledge say 
rhe fruit was ripe, twas the just time of day 


For such a soul to enter glory then? 


To him was given, 1at from us withheld 
ud 


rer shu 


For a brief space | ast a heavy cl 
O’er this life’s labor. In no 


Were lai 


is that dispell 


d the “ond anticipatior 


he vague unrest of lif 
ithout end Chat toil 
we kn That crief 


we must face the 


All future fears, t 
rhe strug 
Phat time i 


Is useless, and that 


le W 


s snort 


yw. 


Is no less sure. 1d yet we would have cl 
For a shor { n, to a life that mad 
All earth | 


in 


1 with joy 


themselves with doubt and 


hung. 
Tear 
inger here awhile; 


s, bitter tears 


We mourn not 
May fall for u 
And men 
time when there 


ry Ll the weary hours be 
om for hopes ar 


Ul ‘was rT 
And is it nothing fear at t d, 
Though Though 
at 


So great we name it not 


we even hate 


To think he once was ours, who now is d 


Ah, 


ro our gross senses only known has } 


no! he is not gor The outward sign 


1, 


sssed, 
But the pure spirit in the body glassed 
Is a fair gift that we need not resign. 


» is not days and | nor deat] 
Itisn 


And t 


ars, 
asurel 


y who know n 


ts measure, ss, sublime, 
’ 

ulm, 
Nor birth, n ll its w 


He would have it so 


ings well. 


Enough for us 
Who doeth all 
Has come, it « 


The perfect time pass outward with the flow, 


GRANNY GRIM’S PARTY. 


BY MADGE CARROL 


T was the same old, work-a-day world, to be 
sur t Grim’s back ached as it always 
did after she left the wash-tub, and the leaven 
of bitterness wrought in her heart precisely 


as 
usual; but something came to her then and ther 

as altogether out f » line of her daily experi- 
ence fa leaf-warm bough upon a 
winter-loc 


Ked stream, 
Som< 


body singing somewhere, 
know which, and it 
d of, and enfold her, as nothing 
in all the years that had 


mark on her wrinkled face. Not that this was the 


song or 
hymn she didn’ 
reach out, la 


else ever dik 


seemed to 
vy he 
| + 


set their 


first time, by any manner of means, that Granny 
Grim had listened to singing. The girlhood lying 
half a century behind her was passed in a great 


no 
ne 
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city. had attended chi 
Sunday, and patronized cheap c 
week ; had even picked up a few tunes her 


i! 


She ch occasional] 


neerts during the 
self and 
carried them along with tolerable success under 
That 
gone by, still the voice of singing was no 
her. The sound 
1ushed in this country villag 


the lk adership of other voices, 


time 


was 
ny 


ot music 
where s! 


slLIan ge lo Ww 


is 


»end her mortal days, but 


hrase 


, “it all went over 
eached the cold, old heart, shut 


rew 


d 


all without, g 


e singk 


t, a Voir 


“ly else in the wide w 


Grim as she stood there, cl 


ack and pain tug 


} 


big house in tl 


blackly than an 


1+ 
House is aA Well-to 


lind, unreaso 
it was the L 
ites, listening with all 
eta 


tested wit! 


than all ve 


she was at tl 


1e1T 


while some 


‘ome the warm 


ld work-a-day world 


i's eves Were open 


much as she saw what else she 


had 


1e of 


invitati 
r than the ve 


stment 


thed. It was this that 
with her the sweet voic 


silence, s that laid a soft, 


a 
he 


dued 


bitter aven working in 
the defiant attitude assum¢ 


fell in pleasant 

passed the old man, sunning himself or 
shaking her fist at him 
hankfully she recalled this when, next m« 
h, } 


ls face ontl 


to 


without 


step, 


saw 1¢ pillow beside her, 


t, never be disturbed her clamor 


OY 
“Wh 
in 


couldn't I ’a’ let him alone?” sh 

mv of self-reproach, when her few, 
“y] 

He w: 


I want 


Vv 
an ag 
ble neighbors came pushing in. 
he was too old for work. 


n 
know'd ten 
der nor me, an’ I'm seventy. 
witness I never laid hands on him. 
ro home 
rT’ . 
I went out after bit an’ told "bout some singin’ P'd 
heard. Real ever I told him 
everything, you see. If I didn’t spare him my 
pains an’ aches, I never kep’ back what pleasured 
me, so he heard ’bout the singin’. It was ‘come, 


him up when I got 


Ww : 
i ’most as mucha mind to as ever. 


. But I didn’t 
ut 
singin’ 


as was, 


> 
ce, 








46 
come, rest, rest,’ all as if some angel was callin’ 
down at me om a high mountain, 1 told Seth 
so, an’ he said twas Loveridge’s niece from the 
city. He'd heard ’bout her singin’ an’ wanted to 
go down town an’ listen a bit before she went 
home. ‘An’, he, ‘she goes to-morrow,’ 
that’s to-day. he says, ‘I know what she 
Was singin’, a come an’ rest.’ 
‘Who?’ ‘Christ,’ says he, an’ he said it 
like a little child. Seth always kinder leaned to 
[ know very well if he'd had a change | 


says 
‘ But,’ 
who tells us to 


says I, 


churches, 
to his back h gone in with the best of them, 
‘What is it?’ says I, ‘tell meall.’ Then he said, 
lookin’ up an’ speakin’ slow, as if he spelled it 
, ***Come unto me, all ye that 
I will you 
says he, says Seth, 


out on the sky 
labor and are 
rest.’’ I don’t 
*but I'm heavy 
how, I'd 
night ’’—tears 
cheeks like 
he’d 
on his face he'd ne 


ivy laden, and give 
none,’ 
en, awful, an’ if I on’y know’d 
found out somehow in the 
coursing Granny Grim’s 
‘cause when I woke up this 
An’ I know’'d by the peace 
right.” 


mornin’ 


i her beautiful heart out on 
scars were all wrapped in 


Summer ! 
autumnal alt 
i Christmas was approaching, 
n the threshold, 

mestead was a scene of delight | 

ring on distraction. The little 
. party day after Christmas, and 
ve. Cousin Linnet had been 
occasion with her sweet voice 


cottony snows, a 
indeed, stood 
The Lover 
and confusi 
ones were to 
this was Christi s ] 
sent for to grace the 
and sweeter 
the window, t 
like the wing 
* Dranny D s 
with 
Loveridge 
party, too,”’ 


* Does she 


ce, and there she sat close by 
sun ray resting on her head 
me angel, else unseen. 
lot a bit of holly, and a basic 
takes in, I des,” said Dannie, the youngest 
fa “*S’pects she’s doin’ to have a 
urties ?”” asked Linnet. 
“iy does,”’ 
tary figure ascending the slope 
ary and tracking its way to the 
igged huts stood sharply de- 
und snow, Linnet 
ng and seriously. 


*T des so; 

Watching tl 
back of their 
spot where a 
fined against s 
pondered this s 
was very poor, and vé 
might have a f 
to share the | 
nice it would to help along and not let anybody 
know. Her mother often charged her never to 
ask for things, there was the conservatory rose 
Aunt Angela ud given her for her hair, she 
would take that to the old lady. Perhaps by this 
act she might ve that people in big houses had 
some kindly ight for those in smaller ones, 

** Auntie, may I go out by myself a little while?” 
asked a bird-like voice at Mrs, Loveridge’s elbow 
just as the sun turned the snow to gold before 


Loveridge 
Mrs. Grim 
ry cross, to be sure, still she 
- two with whom she wished 
res of the festive season, how 


going down. 

‘Let me reflected that notable house- 
keeper, ‘‘nine eggs—what is it, Linnet?—three 
table-spoonfuls of thick creaam—go out? Ofcourse, 
child, only don't stay long, it will soon be dark.” | 

The gold was gone, and a few stars peeped out | 
in the high, cold sky by the time the little girl | 


see, 
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arrived at the last cabin on the hill. She knocked 


}one, maybe you know ail about it, 


again, and yet again, 
then a voice called 

Her heart gave 
bed that stood in 
Granny 
the 


softly and timidly, knocked 
before there was any answer ; 
**Come in,’’ and Linnet entered 
a great thump, for there on a 
one corner of the rom lay 
Grim, looking for all rid like 
grandmother in Little Red-Riding Hood, 
“Who is that? And what do you 
groan severed the sentence, ** want? 
“I’m Linnet the child, 
fears vanishing before that simple token of 


cheerless 1 
the w wolf 
oh—’’ a 
Loveridge,” answered 
her 
human weakness, ‘1 thought you were going to 
have a party, and brought you t , 

She closed the door, drew n¢ 


iis. 
the bedside and 
faint light 


shivering 


en the 
the 


stood tremulously reveal 
from the 
hearth-flame, a dainty, |! 
lights in her brown hair, 
eyes and in her hand a ros 
“Thought I 
dare you?” The neighbors h 
death had softened 
old defiant ring in the voi 
at the child, and, gathering herself 
spring upon her, then f ng wk again, she 
asked: * Did you come insult a sick old 
woman ?”’ 
“Oh, no, 
Linnet. ‘Cousin Dan 
little bit of a fellow, yo 
n her eagerness to pr 
cions groundless she left 
hastening to say: ** I’m ry made such a mis- 
take, and will go right away if you want me to.”’ 
The grizzled head toss¢ ind fro on that hard 
es aped the com- 


uncurtained Window and 


maked gold 


figure, 


en's azure in her 


was goin’ a party! How 


i her husband's 
Janet Gr but there was the 
lung this answer 


up as if to 


indeed ! ideed, no!’ exclaimed 
he’s a 


ething 
ind I thought 
y Grim’s suspi- 
ence unfinished, 


pillow, while a second groan 
pressed lips. 
**Can I do anything for y 
“*T’m freezin’,’’ was the muttered response, 
Linnet made a rapid 
mises, found some wood in : mk 
ished the fire. 
** Ah,”? murmured the aged dame, as the cheery 
warmth penetrated her scanty covering, ‘that’s 


m of the pre- 
r, and replen- 


good,”’ 
“Is there anything else I « 
after some one, or get you son 


in do? Sha’n’t I go 
vething ?”’ 


“There’s nobody to go ‘hild, and as for 


alter, ¢ 
Janet Grim’s got her death 


gettin’ . 
‘““What makes you say that?” asked Linnet, 
drawing very near and fixing her large, serious 
eyes on the wrinkled face. 
“T’m a’ old, old woman; death’s been pickin’ 
along after me this many a year; comin’ home 
to-night, I'd a fall, an’ ’twas in 


No let up now for Janet Grim, 


me grave, I guess, 
See here, little 


who says, 


*Come unto me, 


an’ the rest of it?’ 
* Jesus,”’ 

** An’ who does He mean ?’ 

** Anybody willing to trust Him as an all-suffi- 
The Bible says, ‘ Whosoever will, 


” 


cient Saviour. 
let him come.’ 
** Whosoever will ? 
body that feels a stirin’ an’ a wishin’ to get in.’ 
“That's what Christ came for, to let everybody 


Why that takes up every- 


epee, Riis ie 


ei ie 
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in. We read in our family lesson this morning, 
there is joy in Heaven over every sinner that 
repenteth,”’ 

“Say that again,” cried Granny Grim. 

The child, sitting there in the red glow of the 
firelight, said it again. 
“Joy in Heaven,” 
with catches of pain in her voice. 
Angels crowdin’ about an’ all 


repeated the aged sufferer, 


big time up there. 
that, like a party, don’t it ?”’ 

Linnet nodded yes; then, in the 
which ensued, laid the rose on that hard pillow, 
and was about to slip away and summon Aunt 


long pause 


Angela, when a voice stayed her. 

“That posey’s awful sweet. What made you 
think I was goin’ to have a party?” 

“We are,’ answered Linnet, simply. ‘* And 
Cousin Dannie, seeing you with a basket and a 
bit of holly, guessed you were going to have one, 
too.” 

“A bit of holly. Yes, my old man was power- 
ful fond of it, but I'd never let him haveany. I 
picked that up, an’ meant to lay it on his grave. 
I'll be ready for mine to-morrow. What is it you 
sing about comin’ an’ restin’? An’ would you 
mind goin’ over with it for a’ old woman like 


m 


Jail and 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WORLD. 
BY MRS. E. B, DUFFEY. 
DOING THE WORK, 

S I have already indicated, women need the 
preparation of careful training and culture, 
and a proper appreciation of the necessity 

and importance of their work, before they are pre- 

pared to begin the work itself, and do it in a man- 
ner which shall be of advantage to the world and 

a credit to themselves and their sex. 

There can be no doubt that the mass of women 
do that work which is specially feminine, and 
which has always been assigned to women, won- 
derfully well, and much better, more thoroughly, 
and far more patiently, than men would do it, 
They aecept the inevitable with a degree of resig- 


wh « 


nation which amounts almost to sublimity; and 
they bend their shoulders to receive loads far too 
heavy for their physical frailness; and bear these 
burdens to the end, until they are sometimes 
weighed down by them into the very grave. Let 
those who would eavil at women’s weakness and 
inefficiency, and unstableness in general, but 
pause to consider her achievements in the domes- 
tic field, and very shame will cause them to hold 
their tongues in future. When women bring the 
same perseverance, the same persistence, the same 
devotion, into other fields of labor, which they 
now display in their discharge of household and 
family duties, they will have put themselves be- 
yond criticism in these respects, The trouble is 
that they do not do this, They have had impressed 


‘That means a} 


Sitting in the red fire-gleam, with her hands | 


‘line 





loosely clasped, her face slightly lifted, scarlet 
touches on the blue cloak and brown hair, Linnet 
sang, and hymn and voice borrowed one sweetest 
note from the Christmas angels’ song, and that 
was peace, 

** Whosoever will ?’’ 

Linnet nodded. Another pause followed, longer 
than any preceding it. The fire on the blackened 
hearth was dying out; little puffs of wind came 
spitting in through the broken wall, and a brick 
or two toppled from the chimney. 

* Joy in Heaven,’? murmured the dying woman. 
“Joy in Heaven over the repentant sinner.”’ Her 
voice fell, then rose again tremulously. “ Little 
one, tell them—it can’t be wrong to say it—tell 
them Granny Grim’s party will be there!’ 

Lett alone, the child placed her offering in the 
stiffening fingers, and stole quietly away, while 
from the far distance, out over a white world, and 
up into the blue, starred night, the Christmas 
chimes quivered and soared like tender, loving 
pinions, hastening to cover the earth as waters 
cover the sea, 

Linnet Loveridge, listening and gazing upward, 


{fancied that on this night of all the many in the 


year, Heaven came so close she could hear the 
music, the happy, joyous music at Granny Grim’s 


party. 


Gharactey. 


{upon them from their earliest years that in one 


of duties, embraced within the domestic 
sphere, they must be faithful and unremitting; 
but in all outside that sphere they should engage 
with only a half-heartedness which should serve 
as a continual protest against their having to leave 
that sphere at all. It is not long since it 
looked upon as a sort of treason to her sex, and to 
her own womanly nature, for a woman to engage 
heart and soul, and to employ all her energies in 
kitchen, dining- 
or 


was 


any employment outside the 
room, sewing-room, nursery 
And whatever might be her success in these out- 
side labors, if she was suspected of deficiency in 
domestic branches, she was not to be tolerated. 
Butif women would compete with men in labor 
regarded hitherto as belonging exclusively to men, 
they have got to learn to work in men’s ways. 
This competition is what we have now reached, 
and, if it is to be considered as an evil, men have 
themselves to thank forit. Men have invented 
machinery of various kinds which do the work 
formerly performed by women—looms, spinning- 
jennys, sewing-machines, and all that. They are 
fast inventing labor and time-saving machines for 
the performance of domestic work. So women 
have been, and are still being, thrown out of em- 
ployment. Then, to bring the strongest pressure 
upon women, men are more and more declining 
to enter marriage, and consequently women are 
more and more obliged to be self-dependent. 
Women are obliged to do something for a living, 


school-room, 


| and there is nothing left for them but to force their 
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A woman who suc 


When a woman 


il as women. 
ton her sex, 

s counted as a failure of the sex. 
In the natu 





, temporary one, 
is antagonism will pass away, 
| stand or fall as individuals. 
means of assisting in bringing 
thin#s, women must do thx 
put aside those ways which 

‘terized as womanish, and, dis 


. Clarke, learn to work as men work. 
peculiar duties, in¢ flicieney is 

sin. Women are harder upon 
spectthan are men. rhe s 


1.0 need of being remittent in 
»is not even sufficient re 

f rest. A woman who falters 
from any cause W hatsoever, is 
traitor and a 


women as & 
y who is faithful through al 


uragements until death, re 


val of 


umed for dying qu 


her sex. 
ite SO 80 


said to work as men do, 8 


rular hours for labor and f 
vith most women all hours 
{4 woman is guilty of t 
dares to stop to! st, whatever 
ly, so long as there I 
But in entering new ! is 


1 not be quite this persist 
be required to work regu 
ra certain number of hours; 
n to understand that they r 
of the time ! 
ve to be taught wome 
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th advantage, work their ten 
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their chosen occ 
ntal unfitness for any seri 

h will prevent su ss, and 
vent their ever entering su 
I quired to cook his own meals, 
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when he gives his ent 
Why, then, should a wom 
the same kind of labor, and 
number of hours, have these 
osed upon her? The daughter 
ry much stronger than the son, 


with impunity so much more than 





mINE 


he, lessons which wo- 


One of the most } tar 


men are required to learn, is, that when their hus- 


bands and brothers from the scene 
their daily labors, they l rfulness in thos 


round them, and 1 ‘ iiet, and relaxati 
for themselves, Th should not women, 
the same circums I i the same things? 
If these are requ 3 t 1 man, who would ] 
serve a healthful ] ental tone, which 
shall fit him best to ] duties of his ¢ 
ployment, why are t t equally requisites 
a woman? And may t r absence sometimes 
account for failur ing on her part? 
I would not require W sit with idle har 
is sO Many men nany little f 
I » occupations W seep their fingers 
isy, and the mind itly employed 
ve away ¢ , al vill preserve tl 
m those dangers ns which | 
young men, The 1 ellect may 
it crocheting and t [ ve little d t 
that a judicious u et-hook or t 
tatting-shuttle mi 1 a- barrier | 
tween many a Jj i those haunts 
lissipation wher me to d 
n. A man had mending his « 


stockings than } for drinks, Jj 
sas he has n 
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session and cor must su] é 
l excellence in a en we shall know 
tter than we now in accon S 
To enable won 3 point, they must 
be taught to feel cht to do what- 
ever they can do; t itv and not sex 
should be the li vor. A woman 
has undoubtedly as l I t—if we will be 


guided by common s 
to earn her living, \ 


her duty to do so, 


She has equally ar field of labor fi 
her, to turn to anot! t io whatever she 
do with her n If en come forward 


their machines, and s “You shall no 
longer spin, nor weave, sew,’’ then she is 
ustified in replying, ‘If I may not do these, then 
I must set tvpe, I mu nt pictures, I must 
even run engines, I ft 1 desire to do so,” 
Already in literature and art, sex is forgotten in 
theindividual. The woman who succeeds in « ther 


Nor are 
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the way of her success, 
the same thing will be said of other occupations, 
The success of the few will bring the recognition 
of the many. 

The woman who lives and labors in this day, 
has not only exceptional obstacles to meet, but 
also enjoys exceptional advantages, Sir Robert 
Peel says: “* Difficulties are essential to success,”’ 
Burke also referring to difficulty says: ‘** He that 
us strengthens our nerves and 


wrestles with 
Our antagonist is our helper. 


sharpens our skill, 
This amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us to 
an intimate acquaintance with our object, and 
compels us to consider it in all its relations, It 


will not suffer us to be superticial.’’ It will not 


suffer 
taze which the women of to-day enjoy. 


us to be superticial 
They 
may not be as superficial even as the men with 
whom they are competing. They may not be con- 
tent in mediocrity. 
compelled to work 
that they are working for themselves, 
wonderful advantage, and women ought to realize 
they do. The very meeting and 

of difficulty gives strength to the 

pose, which has its effect upon the 

Women to-day are carrying off the prizes in our 


for their sex at the same time 
This is a 
it more than 
coming 

result, 
colleges; and in the arts, the professions and the 
mechanical employments they are demonstrating 
their abilities in The Woman's 
Pavilion, with its incomplete, and, in many re- 
weak show of what women have done and 


various ways. 
spects, 
a 
publie opinion in regard to women’s capabilities, 
Those of us who were inclined to look upon such 
an exhibition of woman's work somewhat unfavor- 
ably, have been forced to admit that the good 
which it has done has probably more than balanced 
the evil. Wewho have kept watch of woman's 
achievements for many years, know that she is 
not fairly represented in this Pavilion, and that 


re doing, has nevertheless raised the standard of 


: | 
It will not be long before 


“Woman's De- 
in the 


inferred by the exhibits of this 
partment.’’ But those who have gone on 
old idea that women could do nothing useful in 


| the world, have been startled out of this idea by 


what they have seen here. They have been aston- 


ished at the little here displayed, and are ready to 


| give the sex those further opportunities which it 


** The 


ex- 


asks, and which they have hitherto denied. 
women did all this. Bully for the women!’ 
claimed a couple of youths on emerging from the 
Woman's Pavilion. The phrase, slangy as it is, 
is full of promise concerning the attitude these 
youths will take in the future in regard to women’s 


work. ‘ You did a big thing for women when 


| you made that head!’ exclaimed an earnest and 


That is the advan- | 


They are each impelled and | 


|stantly afraid we 


impulsive woman to the modeler of the “ Sleeping 
> in butter, on exhibition in the Pavilion 
during the A “big” thing, a grand 
thing, for women, it certainly was; and that butter 
head will undoubtedly smooth the pathway for 
artist in the future. Men are so 
kindly considerate toward us, that they are con- 
will 
attempting to do something in which we shall fail. 


Tolanthe 
Exp sition, 


many a woman 


f disgrace ourselves by 
But let them be once convinced that we can really 
succeed, and none are more generous than they 
in affording us opportunities, or in applauding 
success, Thus those women who would at- 
any field of labor hitherto unoccupied by 
a straightforward 


our 
tempt 
women, have only to 
course, looking neither to the right nor to the left; 


pursue 


| wasting neither strength nor time in the combat- 


she has done and can do far better than is to be | 


SICK AND IN PRISON, 


BY RICHMOND, 


“(NICK and in prison, and ye visited me not.” 
Ss Stephen West shut the Gospel and leaned 
’ we back in his chair to think. 

“‘Sick and in prison, and ye visited me not,” 
The sharp accusation kept repeating itself over 
and over again in his thoughts. He had 
reading in Matthew, where, sitting on the Mount 
of Olives, over against Jerusalem, two days before 
the feast of the Passover, the Lord had talked 
with and taught His disciples for the last time, in 
that marvellous discourse so full of hidden mean- 
ing and solemn admonition. Every word seemed 
as if spoken anew and for him. He had lingered, 
self-questioning, over the parable of the faithful 
and unfaithful servants; over the wise and foolish 


virgins, and over the talents, but what impressed | door, 


been | 


| 
| 
| 


ing of prejudices, or overcoming of outside diffi- 
culties; but devoting their thought and 
energies toward the achievement of success. And 
if their abilities equal their ambition they will be 
sure to succeed, and, in they will 
accomplish a double victory, for they will van- 
quish prejudices also, Let them bring a woman’s 
sense of the obligation of duty into their work, 


whole 


succeeding, 


and they cannot fail. 


| of the Judg- 
ment with which the Lord ended His sayings: 
‘*When the Son of Man shall come in His glory, 
and all the holy angels with Him, and shall sit 
upon the throne of His glory: and before Him 
shall be gathered all nations: and He shall sepa- 
rate them one from another, asa shepherd divideth 


him most was that representation 


his sheep from the goats: and He shall set His 
sheep on His right hand, but the goats on the 
eft.”’ 

Gradually, one aspect after another of the repre- 
sentation, and one warning injunction after an- 
other in the admonition, faded from his mind, 
leaving only this sentence: ‘Sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not,” which, as we have said, 
kept repeating itself over and over in his thoughts. 

Now, Mr. West was not given to visiting the 
sick, and he had never been inside of a prison- 
Toward the criminal classes he had always 
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felt especially hard and unpitying, and set them | standing of the laws of spiritual life; and be led 
beyond the pale of his kind consideration, When | into a more unselfish obedience to the divine pre- 


the prison-doors shut upon an offender against | 
the law, it shut him so far away from the reach of | 
Stephen West’s Christian charity, that it could} 
not find him out. The law had done its just work | 
and he must bear his punishment alone as the re- | 
ward of his deeds. 

It troubled him, this magnifying into a saving 
virtue the duty of visiting the sick and those who 
had been cast into prison. ‘I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.”’ 
** For as much as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

A thought came now which lifted the weight 
that was settling upon his heart. Was a con- 
demned felon one of Christ’s brethw 1? Clearly 


cepts. God was very patient with him, as He js 
patient with us all. 

**] was sick and ye visited me?” This came 
next to trouble the peace of Mr. West; for he was 
not given to the visiting the sick. As to giving 
drink to the thirsty, food to the hungry, and 
clothes to the naked, he was all right; for he con- 
tributed of his substance to many public charities, 
and never let any one go hungry from his door; 
only the “ sick and in prison”’ clause of the injunc- 
tion had been neglected. And now he could not 


| rest until he had as literally fulfilled the first por- 


not. He was an alien and an enemy; ..ota brother; | 


and to visit him was not, therefore, a saving 
Christian duty. If Stephen West could have 
closed the question here, he might have been at 


peace with himself again. But he was not per- | 
mitted to do this. “‘I came not to call the right- | 


eous, but sinners to repentance.” ‘ There is joy 


in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” These, 
and many passages of a like character, presented 
themselves clearly in his thoughts and drove him 
from the refuge he had taken. So the weight of 
concern fell again upon his spirit. 

Mr. West did not wish to make any mistake in 
a matter of such grave importance as the safety of 
his soul; and, therefore, to make all sure, he bent 
his steps one morning to the city prison, and gain- 
ing the consent of the warden, visited two or 
three of the cells in which criminals were con- 
fined. Just what he should say to these unhappy 
men, was far from being clear to his mind. He 


had not come with any desire to help or to save} 
them; but only to do a saving work for himself. | 
| 


It is not surprising that his visit was barren of any 
apparent good result. The prisoners ir.to whose 
cells he intruded, felt no loving Christian regard | 
or genuine interest in his tones or manner; and if 
they did not repel him in words, did so in the cold 
sphere of rejection with which they pushed him | 
away with a pressure as effectual as if they had 
laid their hands upon him and thrust him back 
through the iron doors by which he had entered. 

But what of this? He had made it all right with 
himself, so far as this looking after prisoners was 
concerned. It was a disagreeable sort of thing, | 
and he didn’t see that much good was likely to} 
come of it; but, then, it was best to be on the safe 
side. How often must he go? This question | 
came naturally. Once a week? Once a month?| 
Or once a year? There was nothing said about 
the frequency of such visits. But he could settle 
all that another time. For the present he was all 
right; and why disturb the comfortable feeling of 
safety into which the performance of a duty had 
brought him ? 

But Stephen West was not suffered to remain in 
a state of comfortable insecurity. His soul was as 
precious to God as the soul of any other man, and | 
He would not leave him in any false tranquillity, | 
He must be brought into right thinking and right 


seeing; must come into a higher and truer under-/| humiliation, 


| under the influence of drink. 


tion, “‘ I was sick and ye visited me,” as the latter, 
**T was in prison and ye came unto me.”’ 

It was a new thing for Mr. West to come intoa 
state of doubt and disturbance. He had been for 
many years an easy-going Pharisee of the common 
type, anda very respectable member of the church, 
He had family worship, said grace at meals and 
faithfully observed all the external forms of reli- 
gion, not doubting of his full acceptance and justi- 
fication in the sight of God. And soit was anew 
thing for him to be troubled about his soul's 
safety. How many hundreds of times had he 
read and heard read this passage of Holy Writ 
without its ever having occurred to him that any 
more strictly literal obedience was required than 
for the injunction, ‘‘ If any man will sue thee at 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also ; and whosoever shall compel thee to gi 
a mile, go with him twain.” 

But, to make sure that all was right, he came 
down to the plane of a literal observance. In the 
very nature of things, with a man like Stephen 
West, such an observance must, at the best, be 
imperfect and unsatisfactory, as well to others as 
to himself. It certainly was to him, and the more 
he sought to get back his old sense of security and 
favor with God by visiting the sick and going into 
prison cells, the less assured did he become, 

One day, acting under the self-compelling force 


it always required to bring him up to this duty, 
he went to the city prison, and found lying sick in 
one of the cells, a man named Holbrook, who had 
been sent there for an offence committed while 
In the better days 
of Mr. Holbrook, they had not only been friends, 
but intimately associated in church work ; and the 
fall of the latter had been to Mr. West a source of 
deep regret, although he had done nothing to hold 
him up when he saw him stumbling, nor made 
any effort to raise him after he was down; it 
never having occurred to his mind that anything 
was required of him in this direction, 

It was a meeting of painful surprise to both, 
when the two men came face to face. For the first 
time since he had commenced his prison visits, 
Mr. West felt a deep and tender pity rush like a 
flood into his heart. 

“My old friend!’ he exclaimed, as he took the 
hand of Mr. Holbrook, “this is sad indeed! I 
had no thought of finding you here.” 

He did not think of the man’s degradation and 


crime, byt only of his suffering, his loss and his 
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Deeply moved by so unexpected a meeting, and 


by such a genuine expression of interest on the | 


part of his old friend, the prisoner’s feelings gave 
way, and he wept bitterly. After he had regained 
his calmness, Mr. West asked about the cause of 
his imprisonment, and learned that he had been 


drawn into a quarrel with a saloon-keeper while | 


intoxicated, and that under the excitement of 
drink and passion he had broken his decanters 
and cut his face with a tumbler. For this offence 
he had been committed for six months. 

“We must get you out of this,” said Stephen 
West, after he had heard his story, and his many 
expressions of sorrow for the past. ‘I cannot 
bear the thought of your remaining a single day 
longer shut up in this miserable cell, and will not 
rest until your prison doors are open.” 


“It is very good of you,”’ replied Mr. Holbrook, | 


a flush coming into his wan face. But there was 
no glad eagerness in his voice, and no signs of 


pleasure at the anticipated release ; noticing which, | 


his friend said: 

“You must cheer up, Holbrook. Things are 
at the worst with you now, lying here sick and in 
But we'll get you out, and have you 


prison, 
You shall 


cured up and set on your feet again. 
have another chance.”’ 
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the kinds of help and healing that were most 
needed in the case of Mr. Holbrook. He must be 
helped and saved on a higher plane. Until the 
chains of appetite were broken, he must remain a 
prisoner; and, until cured by the great Physician 
of souls, be sick and nigh unto death. 

“Only the good Lord can cure you, my friend; 
only He can open your prison doors,”’ was the an- 
swer of Stephen West. He spoke reverently, and 
with a strong assurance in his voice. “ In our own 


| strength we can do nothing; but in His strength 


we can do all things. You must go back to Him, 
and He will unloose your bonds and cure the sick- 
ness of your soul.” 

Mr. West saw the light of hope break slowly 
into the face of this poor man; and then his heart 


| burned with a still deeper desire to save him. 


“To fall and sink lower still,’ was the despond- | 


inganswer. ‘ Better leave me where I am to die. 
If these were my only prison walls, and this sick- 
ness of my body the only malady from which I 
was suffering, there would be some hope. But I 
am bound with chains no human hands can break 
asunder, and sick with a sickness your doctors 
cannot cure. My soul is in prison; my soul is 
sick. And who can open the doors and set me 
free? Who can cure me of this awful malady?” 

He had begun speaking in a dull way; but ere | 
he had finished, his face was eager, his eyes in- 
tense, and his whole frame in a tremor of excite- | 
ment. Raising himself upon his arm, he bent 
toward his visitor, looking at him with a despair- 
ing expression. It was like the appeal of a drown- 
ing man. 

Into the heart of Mr. West there flowed an | 
instant and strong desire to help this man—to set 
him free from the prison in which he lay bound 
in the chains of a debasing appetite; and to cure 
his soul of the malady that was threatening him 
with eternal death. Then the higher truth in re-| 
gard to those who were sick and in prison grew 
suddenly clear to his mind; and the words of 
Isaiah came with a new meaning—*‘ He hath sent | 
me to bind up the broken-hearted, and proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the} 
prison to them that are bound. * * * To open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the | 
prison-house.”’ 

“* How shall I help this man? How shall I save 
this man ?’’ were questions now of the profoundest 
interest to Stephen West, and they lifted him for 
the time being out of the region of self, and the | 
poor, mean work of self-saving, for the sake of 
which nearly all of his good deeds had heretofore 
been done. Simply to procure his release from | 


prison, and to heal his bodily sickness, were not| were in bonds, and sick often nigh unto death, 


“You will me again,’ said the 
prisoner, as he held the hand of his old friend at 
parting, and looked at him wistfully. 

** Yes; I will be here to-morrow.” He did not 
say to have him released from this gloomy prison, 
for that purpose was not in his mind. He was 
thinking of a higher liberty—of a truer freedom— 
without which no opening of prison doors could 
really set him free; and of how it might be ob- 
tained, 

When one’s heart is fixed on doing good, the 
means for its accomplishment are usually found 
near at hand. And when a man forces himself to 
do an unpleasant duty, even if the motive be no 
higher than the hope of appeasing the anger of 
God, he will, because of this constrained obedi- 
ence, rise into a state of clearer perception, and 
find himself moved by higher and purer impulses, 
With most of us, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the be- 


come to see 


| ginning of wisdom,”’ 


It happened with Stephen West, as it happens 


| with most people who fancy that they are dwelling 


in upper spiritual regions, he had to descend, and 
set his foot on that round of the ladder by which 
men climb to Heaven that lies nearest to the 
earth—the round of a literal and natural obedience 
under the constraint of fear, Obedience comes 
first, and love afterwards; for only in obedience 
can love be given. If we commence by feeding 
the hungry, elothing the naked, and ministering 
as far as in us lies to the lower needs of humanity, 
and do so in obedience to the literal precept of 
Scripture, as we understand them, even though 
moved thereto by a fear of the Divine displeasure, 
we shall find that our feet have been lifted to the 
first round of a spiritual ladder whose top is in 
Heaven, and that our eyes have gained a clearer 
sight and a wider range. The real significance of 
Scripture, and the law of spiritual life, will be- 
come more apparent, and we shall begin to feel 
the leadings of heavenly truth instead of the com- 
pelling force of a slavish fear. 

It may seem strange, yet to Stephen West this 
idea of asickness and imprisonment of the soul 
was almost as new as if he had never heard of 
spiritual bonds and diseases—so dull had been his 
perceptions, and so low down and close to natural 
and material things had been the dwelling-place 
of his thoughts. He knew, of course, that souls 





little 
as he 


but his n thereof had risen but 
above these fi But now, 
stood upon this first round of the ladder on which 
he had placed his feet, it was as if he had received 
anew l of truth, 


concept 


rures of speech. 


revelation 

As Mr. West walked away from the city prison, 
to which he had gone in a kind of soul-saving 
penance, his thoughts were lifted entirely away 
from self. How was he to save this fallen soul? 
How set it free from the slavery of appetite? This 
was his great concern. He did not think of the 
freedom into which he had himself already come ; 
of the healthier beat of: his own heart; nor of the 
new life that was coming into his soul—though he 
felt it all. He was too much absorbed for intro- 
spection ina sire to save this old friend, to whom 
God had led him in His divine compassion, that 
He might save them both. 

And now, in a truer sense, did Stephen West 
begin to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and 
to visit the sick and those who were cast into 
prison. He did not at once succeed in getting a 
release for Mr. Holbrook; but he was not so much 
concerned for that as he was for his release from 
that gloomier prison in which his soul had been 
shut away from the light and freedom of God's 
love for so many y‘ For he had come to see 
that bodily sickness and bodily imprisonment 
were of small account in comparison with the 
bondage and sickness of the immortal soul. 

When, after weeks of waiting, the order for re- 
lease at length came, and Mr. Holbrook walked 
forth a free man, it was to find a Christian friend, 
who, in tryiz lift him up, had gained a higher 
spiritual lev: r himself; and who, because of 
the higher level on which he now stood, was able 
to see arly how he might help others to 
rise above the controlling influence of that lower 
sensual nature, where the appetites and passions 
are ever seeking to debase and enslave the soul. 

**T was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison | 
and ye came What a different mean- 
ing from that l, narrow interpretation did Mr. 
West now find in the text; and what higher obli- 
gations did he see laid upon him. The Lord had | 


ars. 


more cle 





Oo me,’’ 


Qathers’ J 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 


BY VARA, 


HAVE sat r a time, pen in nand, since I 
wrote the heading to this article, praying that 
angel might guide my pen, for I 
would write tenderly and carefully. Years ago, 
when I wept over the dead face of my own little | 
daughter, I prayed the Father that the love I had 
for her might not return back to my own heart, 
but might go out to others to bless them. He 
heard me, and the swift years that have passed 
since she died have not been gloomy ones, At 
times it has been given me to feel that “ peace that 
passeth all understanding;’’ and something of 
joy in the Lord"’ I have felt. One of my sweetest ! 


some good 


} 
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| with that. 


| daughters to call them **m 


|her; we are not 


come to open prison doors, to set at liberty those 
who were bound, to give sight to the blind, hear- 
ing to the deaf, and health to the sick—not natur- 
ally, but spiritually; and if he would walk with 
Him in the regeneration, he must work with Him 
in this Divine work. 
There is in every Divine truth an affection for 
and that affection is its fructifying life, 
Whether it fall by the wayside, on stony places, 
among thorns, or into good ground, this affection 
or desire to do what the t 
germinate and grow. In the quality of the ground 
lies the result. Alas, that so much is without 
depth of soil, and so much choked by thorns! In 
the heart of Stephen West there were stony places 
and thorny wastes, and much good had 
sprung up in these, the green blade flourishing 
for atime; but ere the harvest came, the sun had 
withered that which had no depth of earth, and 


re 0d H 


uth teaches causes it to 


seed 


the cares of this world and the 
But 
tle patch of good ground also, ar 
fallen into this, and was beginning to bear fruit. 
He had come nearer to the Lord in coming intoa 
higher and more spiritual understanding of His 
words, and in his effort to give them a higher and 
a less selfish obedience. From the first and lowest 
round of the ladder on which he had placed his 
feet, when he compell lf, through fear, to 
do what he felt to be duty ngenial as it was 
he had risen and gained a still 
broader sight, and a clearer understanding of the 
Divine law, in which are wonderful things, hidden 
from the wise and prudent, in their own estima- 
tion, but revealed unto into the 
Kingdom of God. 


deceitfulness of 
riches had choked the other. there was a lit- 


1 good seed had 


d hims¢ 
une 


another step, 


babes new-born 


New-born? It was more than twenty years 
since Stephen West had joined the church and be- 


come ‘ta Christian ;"’ 
born into the Kingdom ¢« 
finding his first spiritual n 


and was he but just new- 
f God ?—a babe in Christ, 


urishment in “the 


| sincere milk of the Word,” and beginning to grow 
|upwards toward the stature of a man in Christ 


Jesus our Lord ? 
It was even so, 


eqartment, 





) 


joys has oeen that, as I grow older, the young love 


me. Especially the young girls. I know the 
tenderness of heart I fe: hem has much to do 
But they can never know how sweet 
their love istome. Never know, unless, like me, 
they come to middle life with no fair young 
ther.’ 


And this brings me to what has moved me to 
write now. Said a bright, 
me the other day: “I do not talk with my mother 
as I do with you.”’ Once before she had said, “I 
never go throw my arms about mother and kiss 
ative at our house.” 
And her laugh was half sad, as though she wished 
things were a little different at home. Her words 
made me think—make me look back to some of 


earnest young girl to 


demonstr 


widen 
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1ughters are old enough 


They will know it some 


only 
of all his girls,” and 
she sighed as she spoke, 


the more that she confided 


a new tie to my mother. here, | 


mistake 


your d 
them, 


wrong—be sure, when 
to understand it, to tell 
day, and the knowledge of it had best come 

first. Some I forget 
‘The day will surely come when 
parents men and women—not 
And, oh, isn’t it best that our children can 
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shall 
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writer 
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see and read our lives with tender judgm« 
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WOMAN’S TALK. 
BY PIPSEY POTTS, 
rTNHERE is one place near Pottsville where I often 

stop when I am out walking. The woman, Mrs. 

John Smith, is always so glad to see me. Some 
people are afraid of a woman who “writes for the 
papers,’ but Mrs. Smith is not one of these. The other 
day, when I was there, she said: “Oh, my John picked 
up e« Vermont paper on the railroad, and there was a 
piece in it that Dan'el said you writ!" 

I wanted to change th: ect, so I snid: 

Dan’el? what Dan'el?” and then wi 
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about old Daniel Smith, he that lives in the Parrot 
district, and the theme was forgotten. 

The Smiths live in a little box of a house, only two 
rooms in it, but it llthetime. I 
nearly always find her with her sleeves rolled up, and 

her sweet, hearty face is brown 
so plump that every step she takes 


| 
{ 


is neat asa parlora 


a big apron on, and 
and rosy, and she i 
makes the china rattle. 

Oh, it rests me so to sita few minutes in that pl 
home with that frank, natural woman, and hear 
tell about the baby’s first tooth, or its wonderful ta 
ill about “da-da” and “goo-goo;"" how Hetty got the 
bump on her forehead, and how easily Lucinda Jane's 
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little yellow curls are made; how far her Jeffy has 
gone in the primer; how well her “ man’s”’ oats turned 
out to the acre: or all about the time they went down 
to mother’s to pick huckleberries, 

She tells m this in her own pretty way, while her 
busy fingers work the buttonholes in a half dozen little 


is much alike as peas in the same pod, 
her foot taps on the smooth rocker 
radle, that in a sing-songy way con- 


aprons that 
And all the 
of the creak 
tinually cri 
One day I as 
almost fears 
man to cut 


afraid she n 
why I would ce her so well after that, 
lown modestly, and the sweetest 


Weak-wock, weak-wock,”’ 
i her why she wore short hair, and I 
answer, It is so mean for a wo- 
r ng hair “to save time,’ and I was 
unce to say that, and, if she did, 


She cast her ¢ s 
tint of a blus I w across her face, and her smile 
brought out t limples asshe answered: “ J7e likes to 
see it.”’ 


n’t help saying that Ae had good taste, and 





I cot 
that it was re 
“ He don’t want m« 


ming. 
to look old, or to look much like 





a woman,” s ided 

Now, there vyomen who cut off their hair to save 
the few m t each day which they spared grudg- 
ingly to this sole charm—the only one they possessed 


and they go it looking like little sleek-headed 
weasles more than anything human, 
isome woman once, with a beauti- 


I knew at I 
ful pink and ymplexion, whe “ bobbed off" her 
long, pale-brow silky hair, After that she was 
despoiled of « possibility of ever becoming a hand- 


some womal! It cave her a sneaking, downcast 


look, becaus 11 was not well-balanced, and she 


had a dro« shoulders, 


I said: “H ild you cut off your lovely hair 
your woma! crown of beauty?” 
“Oh, I had 1 deal of work to do,and my hair 


I couldn't tend the children, and 
nd sew, and take care of my long, 


was such a 

milk, and chur! 
heavy hair t was very troublesome,” she added; 
“and then w ed in an out-of-the-way place, and I 
rdly except my husband, and the 


never saw a y ha 
children, and relatives, so I thought I'd cut it 
off.”’ 

“Why ye had admirers enough,” said I, “in your 
husband and e six children. You should have 


thought of t re than anybody else.”’ 


Well, the wor 


men and wor! 1 grown, and I often think it must be 
a queer-lool creature whom they all have shrined 
in their memories as their mother. I believe I'd 
thought of that if nothing else. 


I think mot rs ght to wear pretty things, and en 
deavor to tty in the eyes of their children, be 
ays remember them as they ap- 
peared to t eir childhood. 

We've a ttle boys stand up before their 


cause they 


were well-dressed, and say lov 

while their faces expressed un 

Then, again, we've heard littl 

Oh, I e so glad when you wear out that 


mothers w 
ingly, “O 
bounded 

ones say, “ 
bear it!” 


ugly dress; 
te a pretty woman when she was 


Mrs, Har 
“fixed uy e gave up to every ache and pain, 
toring; she had the toothache, or 
or a lame back, or a pain that 
“cut her br vr her big-toe Joint was swollen 
“fearfully ; she went about with a wax-plaster 
on her jaw rchief round her head, and wool 
stuffed in he s: or she was doubled over in a gin- 

nd went around looking anything but 


and was : 


“a stitch Ir side,”’ 


gerly way, 
attractive. 


Poor Ache Harger! afterwhile she died, and left 
five little c} One of their aunts came and kept 
house, She was a heartsome, jolly, cheery woman, and 
her health! presence was like a new atmosphere to 


the little things. What a good place that was to go 


s dead now, and the children are 


play “ blind man,” and 
“steal partner;’’ and we 
real good times, 


MAGAZINE, 





then! I used to love to go there and stay all night, and 


sy wants a corner,” and 


sed to pop corn and have 


But, oh, my heart did ache for the little ones! They 


talked so much about thelr 
before ambrotypes were k: 


mamma, That was long 


wwh. They had no pictur 


of their mother, but the poor dears found a picture ofa 


woman in a geography th 
A little five-years-old tot 


ing, “See mamma! set 


something that really did re 


1) 


stooped, drooping form, tl 
about the shoulders, the 
ing, and the jaws bound 


Now it was very dif 
She always wore her } 


smooth as the brush « 


had on a collar and cull 


was not a strong woman 
self to be in perfect healt! 
and after she died they w 
time talking to her pi 
One incident connected 
Her youngest boy was 1 


He did not understand w! 


of people, the weeping 
services and the painf 
face in the coffin, and 
swering kiss was returt 


procession meant; and wl 


quietly surrounded the t 
refused to eat, rhere s 


father, and the little br 
friends, but not his de 
and then the dreadfu 
little heart broke o 


hands, and in a piteous s! 


mamma !”’ 
Though of brief endur 
the sorrow of a little el 


strongly appeals to our sym 


tL they called 


‘} 
Oh, I gathered to my bos 
that homely, unsightly thi 
I did wish I could obliterat: 
and substitute instead son 


“our mamma, 
the book on my lap, say- 


mma! And there was 


emble her, There was t 


cradle-blanket folded 
r untidy and half-har 
a handkerchief, 
the little dear who called 


mamma!’ Poor child! 


the remembrance entirely, 


beautiful, 
when Mrs. Stanley died 
becomingly, and as 
ke it; and she always 


ma H 
nd was very neat. She 


nd rarely knew her- 


Her children admired her, 


| sit tor half an hour ata 

kissing it, 
her death was very sad 
past two years old 


it death meant—the crowd 


ful music, the funeral 

s Hie kissed the cold 

marvelled that no an- 

Hie wondered what the 


ey returned home, and 
I shook his head and 
grandmother and his 
s and sisters, and the 


ier, He looked around 
that was pent up in his 
ted up both baby- 


k cried out: “*O mamma! 


ere is no sorrow like 
nad nothing that more 


“THE MOTHER'S HANDS.” 


BY FRI 


“FOLD the m te 
i; Weary 
: Their toi 
For mot 
Their toiling is ov 
They are cold ar 
Then over the | 
Fold the u 


See, they are hard ar 
Tolling 

But who shall say 
Ugly hand 


Does not their hard 


Kind deeds done 
Leading loved ones 


Helping whenever, w 


Dear, kind 


Then fold them ter 


Weary hands 


Their owner has gor 
Useless har 


A pure white rose 


And a sprig of myrt 
Emblems of love of the purest mold, 
Dear resting 


| 


ULLER, 


over her breast— 


er, at last there is rest 


prayers all said, 
eir strength is fled. 
dead 


inds. 


rn with care 


d them there, 


i wear portray 

» day 

narrow" way, 
ver they may? 


over her breast— 


her heavenly rest 


eir clasp enfold, 


that they may hold— 


hands! 
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THE CHILDREN’S BED-TIME. 


BY MRS. HATTIE F. BELL, 


hour for bed-time one they look forward to with 

pleasure, or does it bring scowls, and whines, 
and cross words instead? Do they have loving tones, 
and kind words, and low, sweet mother-songs to take 
with them to the child-land of dreams, or are the last 
tones their little sensitive ears hear at night, those that 
are harsh and cruel—those that make the rosy lips 
tremble, and the sleepy eyes fill with tears, as they 
creep into bed, unkissed, feeling as if the sunshine had 
suddenly all gone out of their little world, and with a 
weight upon their young spirits to be felt and remem 
Do the baby eyelids shut in 
a real, loving, 


| yi you send your little ones to bed happy? {fs the 


bered in years to come? 
a smile, as they close for the night 
mother smile—or do they close in terror at the threat 
of a heartless nursery maid? Do the dimpled hands 
rest trustingly in a mother’s tender clasp, or do they 
bear the red marks of the nurse-maid’s harsh slap? 
Oh, mothers, do your little ones go to sleep happy? 

Of course you love them—but do you take them in 
your arms, and press the soft, velvety cheek close 
against your own, and fell them so? 

Alas! I know some poor little human blossoms there 
be, who are actually cheated out of their natural birth- 
right, who never feel the warm sunshine of home-love, 
who are pale, and wan, and petulant, and unchild-like, 

cause of the chillir atmosphere that constantly 


surrounds them, so different from that they were de- | 


signed to flourish and grow beautiful in. 

My heart acbes for such, and if I could only reach 
them all, how quickly would I clasp my two arms about 
them to-night, and give them what they so seldom get, 
t one happy 


1 good hugging and petting, and at le: 
bed-time hour to look back upon, after childhood years 

ve vanished, The dear little things who In all their 
baby lives have had so few. 

Some, I suppose there are, like Mrs, Flintstone’s 

hildren, To be sure, they have an hour devoted to 

them every evening—a whole hour—yet, but it isina 
way not calculated to be conducive to sweet sleep or 
pleasant dreams, 

I am certain Mrs, Flintstone is a very methodical 
woman, and has a “set” hour for her children to go to 
bed, so at seven o'clock precisely she begins: “Come, 
orge; come, Emma; come, Susie, it’s time to go to 
But George, and Emma, and Susan are very sud- 
quite hard of kearing, apparently, Not one 
moves, Again and louder sounds thecall. This time 
they look up and scratch their heads, and George 
plants his front teeth in a big red apple he has myste- 
riously brought forth from some hidden pocket; then 
} 
t 


denly 


mma snatches it, and little Susie says: 
0 go to bed, neither.” 

Mrs. Flintstone rises with great agitation and boxes 
all the ears she can reach, and, with an extra back slap, 
sends them headlong toward the bed-room door, They 
stumble over the threshold, and George bumps his 
nose, and, of course, thinks he is abused, and yells 
accordingly; and so, with agood deal of pouting, and 
fretting, and threatening, they at last, as the clock is 
striking eight, tumble into bed. And Mrs, Flintstone, 
with a sigh of relief, goes out, only, perhaps, to go back 
once or twice to administer an additional cuff to make 
them keep still, And this is the programme each 
evening. The same performance with, perhaps, a few 
variations, She says she “don't see how some folks 
can spend so much time with their children, One hour 
tires her all out.”’ 

Poor woman! I don't wonder, nor would any one 
who has ever witnessed the sending-to-bed panorama 
under her supervision. 

In her home, no little white-robed forms kneel at 
mamma's knee to lisp the evening or morning prayer, 
no sweet rose-bud lips give good-night kisses, no happy 


' 
little heads nestle dowm contentedly on the snowy pil- 
low—hbappy as childhood should be happy. They are 

growing old before their time; old in contentions, and 

bickerings, and discontent, and losing all the rosy 
freshness of babyhood and childhood, 

I fear such women will sometime look back to by- 
gone days, and wish they could again have a mother's 
blessed privilege of moulding the minds and charac 
ters of their children, After the tree is grown the 
cannot be bent, and if it be crooked, and dwarfe: 
unsightly, when by a persevering and gentle hand \ 
might have made it upright, and vigorous, and beauti- 
ful, may we not blame ourselves justly, and will not 
Ile who commits these precious minds and sou 
our charge, also condemn us? 

O mothers! dear mothers! all over the land, 


to 


don’t realize what you are losing. daily and nightly 
thus thrusting your children from you, by thus tur: 
ing them out from your loveand affection. Anywhere, 
anyhow—so they will not bother or be in the way. 
You don't think, I am sure you do not, how much you 
are losing by not taking the little one up on your lap 
every evening at bed-time, and having a little visit or 
playspell together, or, perhaps, reading a story. All 
children like that. And children who 
good-natured are generally sure to wake up good- 


sleep 


natured, 
Then let us send the little ones to bed happy, 
sweet remembrances that will cling to them in after 


with 


years, and even in their old age bring loving thoughts 
/ of mother and childhood, 

| This twilight hour with the children is one of a 
mother’s sweetest privileges, and I would not forego 
the pleasures it brings for any amount of quiet and 
personal care I might thereby secure; I would not 
miss the clasp of soft arms around my neck, and the 
plump, dimpled hands patting my cheek, I would not 
ose the warm kiss from pure, innocent lips, and the 
sweet prattle of babyhood, for all the selfish indolence 
and the freedom from care I might thereby gain. 

How any woman whom God has crowned with the 
glory of motherhood, and to whom He has given pre- 
cious charge over dear, little, immortal souls, can ever 
feel satisfied to give up this sacred trust into other 
hands, for the sake of gaining a little more time for 
her own personal ease, is a mystery to me. 

How soon, all too soon, these little hands, that are 
now so full of mischief, will be grown large, and, per- 
haps, working in earnest as they now do in play, 
working for good or evil; too soon, all too soon, the 
tottering baby-feet will walk out into the rough paths 
of life. What way will they choose? If the little feet 
shall go astray, and the little hands in after years be 
hardened and stained with evil deeds, whose, whose 
will be the blame? 


“IT don’t want 


A WOODLAND WALK. 


WOODLAND walk in winter! Whynot? F 

A then the forest has charms. The brown Ik 
- rustle softly under your feet, as if t) 
pered laughingly to each other of the prett, 
they hide—soft, downy coils of young ferns, tiny sho« 
peeping from glossy brown acorns, close-folded gern 
of hepatica, anemone and violet. 

Every great, gray rock has its embroidery of mar 
shaded lichens, gray, and brown, and silvery; every 
old stump and hillock in swampy spots has its rare 
upholstery of green, or golden, or silvery softness; so 
varied in its loveliness, that one knows not how to 
class it all alike as—moss! Did you ever notice how 
many kinds there are? I could surprise you with the 
variety that can be found in five minutes’ walk along 
the most prosaic and ordinary of country lanes. One 
spot is a mimic wheat-field six inches square, russet 
ears, verdant stalks, even, close and straight. You are 
ready to congratulate the fairy farmers on their abund- 

| ant crop. Not a foot away is a forest of gray club-moss, 
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so like tiny t t t you almost expect to find leaf- The whole family were ! to help in the mat 
buds on the \ s. The cup-moss holds up ruby- tress-making, and fou » hard work as was 
lined goblets | e it; a patch near by looks absurdly | supposed, The nice, fine, w) husks next the corn 
like a field of t Teutonic gardeners call “ Kale. were chosen as by far t I . The boys spent an 
Is this, the nd, and are we prying into the wee | hour or two in the ev: elping the girls and 


folk’s dom ny? mother cut and slit thes . Then they werea 





Some pas nods to you with an amused, won-| put in the tick and ever and the whole part; 
dering glance you start from your dreaming at his | assisted in tacking them t h here and there w 
step, and ¢ tioning with himself what you | strong double twine, tuf t m neatly on the top. 
could be lo und you remember suddenly that “T am proud of my! ‘ i,’ said mother, as she 
you are grow up, and don’t believe in fairies, But} spread it out on the floor ll was finished. 
there are t vely things still, more enduring than | just what I have wished long time, but never 
childhood isions, felt that I could afford t it. We shall have to 

The rocks t okside are hidden under a match- | thank you for it, Miss P 

2s web of cl) f every shade, from deepest ver- “You have such an al of husks, you might 

-green oramber-yellow. The old | make up a good set of f your mother, boys 
stone wall i with lichens of every hue, some | They will be capital to the door these wet 
thick and sof ick and coarse, some too delicate nuddy day .. They wi § rand carpe t-wear a 
to gather. \ yr its base the ferns dro their | great deal.” 
feathery fro é y one prettier than all rest. Now that husks were “on the carpet,” the boys ex- 

Along the the alders droop slender ec tins, pressed their willingness t ead So Miss Payne 
or hold : of crimson berries, like half-! ! instructed them how to} yngest, nicest husks 
torches, that , but do not blaze. The cat-bri« first soaking them in wa ! them more pliabl 
weaves its etrable lattice of slender, thorny,| When they had a long st: l, the girls sewed 
green ster t vitch-hazel still bears its range | in a round shape on the w sing the strongest 
flowers, tur vy from golden threads torusset, On| twine, They made four 1 very useful they 
higher gr« pines sway their graceful plumes in | found them all through the et season, saving a great 
every bree emlocks stand grave and ¢ n umount of scrubbing and f hulls and carpets 
more state not less beautiful. The deciduous “Tf you chose, girls, you! make )ou each a pair 
trees lift 1 er branches to heaven, trustf of braided slippers out f the ry finest, softest 
still, thoug wned and stripped of their splendor, | husks, Prepare them a 1 the mats, only ina 
: rit spring. Through the dainty Ine, neat braid, and t them into a slipper- 
traceries of s i twig smile down the blue skies, | shape, beginning in the 1 of the foot. They are 
with here « a fleecy, wandering cloud, Ah, | not handsome, but they mfortable to slip on 
sometimes nter, “there come perfect days!’ | when you first get uy I or even to wear 

And yor ! t rocks, Pile upon pile, cliff over- | about the house if you c I make the nicest 
topping c I s of rock—how many feet high | kind of shoes to wear w l n bathing down at 
Iam not lk igh to calculate—here smooth, as | the beach,” 
if dressed ritanic tools; there broken into Nothing seems hard whet ve good company 
weird fiss nscrutable-looking caverns, that| about your work. Wor : specially get along 
look as if t be the entrance to mysterious | faster with almost any } ! work when they 
hiding-places es of treasure, but which probably | make “a bee” of it ! » work and 
hold more s in silver or gold! Here, piled in | braided a pair of these } ‘ rs, and liked them 
wild confu ugh the builders had begun some | s0 well they determined aly s to Keep a pair on 
gigantic wor ul never been able to finish; there, | hand, 
spreading plateau, carpeted and cushioned These home manufact iited the family purse 
with moss : I lered with all manner of‘hardy | very well that season, a t s felt that the lesson 
little vines, 2 r was a prettier resting-place than | in thrift was worth aln mu as the handy arti- 
that, with the s shutting off the wintry wind and | cles themselves. CHRISTINE, 
drawing t sunshine! 


Back ag aglow, eyes shining, step elastic. : 
Tired? Not t! We have been to the woods, to ROM M COR 

, MM )RNER, 
he Fount ) th! Hands full of treasures—lo1 F 0 'Y \ 3 
umes of s of shining, empty seed-vessels BY LICHEN 


t 
} 


of unknovw ler-sprigs set with coral berries 


great mas t wonderful moss. But arrangé —— : , 

“ : : , | FTVHERE is one nigt the year in which we close 
them ne\ fully, in wreath, bouquet l 

l ‘ 


isket, tl I r so lovely as they were in tl cats apr snag 6 “ 7; Pane, 00. 
. . any other, and open ther he next morning on 

anew year, A new yea ! is its signification? 
| The ushering day may | ike the one before, in 
- lall respects, and our lives m to be going on just tre 

T same, Wecome and go, \ | play, eat, drink and 

THE HUSK MATTRESS, sleep, just as we did on the st days of the old one 

Tie scl m was boarding at Mr. Tollman’s | Yet there isa differer ‘ most of us must feel. 


woods, TI e their souls when they come among 
mortals, E, MILLER CONKLIN, 


oS Fi Nara 


thre ull, and though they felt a little shy | There is fresh promise with every year that comes. 
of h t t, they soon felt that they could well | There are new prospects, } s and hopes, fresh re- 
afford to boa for the useful information she gave | sponsibilities and duties, and, for many, fresh trials or 


them every ; joys to meet, There are faces we miss of those who 

Mother was nting a new mattress very much for a| walked with us last year, to whom we will never more 
boy’s room s]} i just fitted up, and, as usual, was | look for aid and companionship, or who will never 
talking the matter over in the evening. more look to us for help or guidance, Thedark shadows 

“Why not ma a husk mattress?’’ asked Miss | have cleared away for ¢) ind the light of the beau- 
-ayne, “It t hard, and will cost you nothing but | tiful “ morning land” shines upon them forever. There 
the tick. That w 1 cost about two dollarsif made of | are new faces amongst us, whose coming and going 
good ticking, or f as much of stout, unbleached | brightens or shadows our own, and makes life seem a 
muslin. The latter would answer very well, as you | different existence from what it was before. There are 
will likely want to shake out the husks and wash the | new lives to watch and care for, as they unfold and 
tick after awhil | grow in fresh beauty and sweetness every day. 
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THE 


And this new year—what are we going to do with it? 
That is the really important question, Not what is it 
going to do for us, or bring us; though we would give 
much to know this, and peer anxiously into the dim 
f its veiled mysteries, It 

with the time given us 





future to catch one glimps« 
is what we do individually 
which will determine in a great measure whether it 
brings us good or ill. Outside circumstances and occur- 
rences Will have much influence on it, of course, as far 
as its happiness is concerned; but whether it is a profit- 
able season or not is the thing of most moment, and 
can be decided by our own actions, 

Ah, blessed New Year! whether happy or not happy, 





it may be one of great good to us, if we will make its 
Hope went away,I have had more of 
society, and visited her in her own home, which is 
bright with a light that never fades. We 


As she grows older, she 


since 


had mar 
pleasant talks and readings 
is becoming very companionable to me. Her always 
thoughtful mind ir 


more seriously the meanings of life than do most girls 


es her to think of and consid 





of her: 
We were speaking one day of happiness 
iined or missed in this Floy 
seemed hard that all good people could not be hap] 
One of us remarked that a 


of its be 


life—and thought 


rod pe ople wu 





natural consequence of being good, But 





ieved a great many good people had very litt 
piness; that they often had so many trials ls 
enjoyment of life, and had to give up their 
often for the 
She knew they might have a feeling of peace and 

tentment, but thought very little happiness f » the 
lot. Yet, when I analyzed it with her,she found 

much of what she meant was merely enjoyment « 


sake of bein good or doing the 








earthly joys and pleasures, 
My mind went back to it 


awake alone, I thought ho nN i 
young girl who had never ‘ 
yet, understand how much ‘ ! 





fecl when submission and sel 


ssons long learned, la 





happiness has taken the ]} 
thought made up the sum of life. Ido not pr 
say that it will compensate altogether; I do not ré 
sume to think that there are many hearts which « 
become so perfect, so self-abnegating, that they w 
mes for the eart 

that were, or should ha be I could not t 
feel that much of what she said was trne. We see t 

who strive to lead such good lives, who walk in s 
ight and narrow way, 
fier another; sometimes 
would make thei 


sometimes devoting themselves to the service 





ery out longingly som 


en, theirs. 


t and trials 


have troubles 





iving up what 


ightest, for the sak 





in utter forgetfulness of self, even when in some cas 


the service isa thankless one, Or, without su st 


denial on their part, their best-loved things ar¢ 


jovless, ro most obs 


away, and their lives left 
e lotof such seems devoid of happiness; but wl n 
tell but what the way in which they are led brings a 
peace and serenity in the end whieh is better than t 
happiness they would have gained had they received 


all their hearts’ desires. 


“Gales from Heaven, if so /7e will, 
Sweeter melodies can wake, 
On the lonely mountain rill, 
Than the meeting waters make. 
Who hath the Father, and the Son, 
May be left, but not alone.” 
Oh, gentle Christian poet! did you, too, suffer thus 
that you know to speak so understandingly of i ul 
any one ever attain such feelings except through the 
teaching of suffering? Must those bright-faced, light 
hearted girls endure “ shuddering weights of pain,” ere 
they give their hearts and wills entirely into His keep- 
ing, and feel that out of seeming ill cometh good to | 
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them? Surely there are some good people who enjoy 
both heavenly and earthly bliss 


treasures and blessings around them, yet have laid up 


who have abundant 


their greatest treasure above. We must of a certainty 
need different discipline to perfect us, else would God's 
providence seem cruel, when He allows one to be ) 


severely tried, while another, not nearly so deservi: 





has ease and comfort. It must be that prosperi 


earthly enjoyment bring forth the best qualities in 

some, and repress their evils, while adversity and 
affliction needed to effect it in others. , 

So, whatever be our lot, let us not think it a hard o1 

] ij 


eruel dl 








vensation if we must suffer, but judge that 
need the discipline for our soul’ 


s true happiness, And 





let us go forth now to meet the New Year with br 
teadfast hearts, whether it seems to promise good or 

i And may it bring public peace and prosper! 
bountiful harvests to the sower of both materi l 
ial od, and advance still farther the coming of 

’ 


God's kingdom in all the earth, 


THE PRESENT. 


O not crouch t , and worship 
The old Past, whose life is fled; 











Hush your voice to tender reverence; 
( \ 1 he land dead 
I I sent reigns our m 1 
\ ided eight irs 
I er f h mighty! 
ai r «} « ret 




















nised she shall do 
SI herits all his treasures 
Ss is heir to all his fam 
And tl g light round her 
t st his nam 
S S wise 1 all his wisdom, 
Liv ri his crave she sta is 
On } brow bears his irels, 
And has harvest ‘ i s 
( rad, « sl re nd conga 
! din 
I 1 s nobly 
As s fought for hin 
G s the dying es 
1 a | . ‘ nd us obey 
Bids us cast ot ves before her, 
Bids us serve the great to- lay. 


— Miss Procter 


COMPANIONS FOR LIFE. 


Y HEN does a daughter appear so attractive as 
when showing her love to father I 
as when employed in lightening their s 
relieving their burdens? . It would not be f 
wrong to say to a young man who is looking with some 
legree of interest for a life companion: Would you 
k w what kindof a she will make upon whom 





now you have your eye? Ask what kind ofa daughter 
she is now If she is indolently selfish, leaving car 
and work to her mother—especially if sh 
’ 


or undutiful—beware of her; she is not likely to make 


If she isan affectiona 





and self-denving 





you happy. 
daughter, if she is intimate and conf 
parents, you have in that the best promise of happiness 
in the ft 

with delight as it rests upon a daughter's form, moving 


idential with her 





ture. The eye of mother or father beaming 





lich ly in their presence, is an unspoken recommenda- 


tion cf untold value, 
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THE LITTLE VAGRANT 


HE village Squire, a stern old man, 
From whose presence the very children ran, 
Walked slowly down the shady street, 
With state ind pompous gravity, meet 
In one of his wealth and consequence, 
Proud of his standing and hard close sense, 














He turned a corner; right in his way 
Asleep on th alk a vagrant lay, 
Ragged and barefoot; a little lad, 
Whose face was pinched, and worn and sad, 
The village children had gathered round; 











The Squir up but they stood their ground, 
For the b thin face was streaked with tears, 
And their pity was stronger than their fears, 






~oked, and was passing by, 

voke with a pitiful ery; 

s face grew suddenly white: 

muttered, “ what ails my sight? 
Are those eyes her own? 


The old Squ 
When the 
; And the old 
+) “Good G 
It cannot 










Your nal! I yy ?—her very tone; 
Stand b 4 hildren, and let me talk 
To the la \ you tired? Can you walk? 
Don't be af yme, take my hand.’ 






None of ren can understand 








What h ver the Squire to-day, 
Or why |! t le id leads away 

The wor! g¢ little vagrant lad, 

With road wered and shabbily clad, 






Throug! » the story spread; 

Was the “ re penaae nly out of his heac 
But the membered a fair young face 

A daughter, ¢ the pride and grace 

Of the old s home, for whom no ill 

Save that s ried against his will, 

Was ever whispered. He drove her thence, 

And bade ide the consequence 

Of her wilf : and never a word 

Of her fate eforth in that town was heard. 
But now it was plain, the gossips said, 

She had lived in misery, and was dead, 

And the vag t boy, whose look and tone 

Woke the old Squire's heart was indeed her own, 
And God, wl ears the widow's prayer, 

Had led t ttle wanderer there. 





i? 
























AN UNDERSTANDING. 


THY, B you dear old fellow, 
have you been these years? 










In Egypt, I , Khiva, 
With. he kK in’s own volunteers? 

Have you scaled the Alps or Andes. 
Sailed to isles of Amazons? 

What « nate, Be has wrought this change— 
Your face from brown to bronze?” 






dimpled hand in mine, 
In the same frank, friendly way; 
more on the dear old beach, 
And it seemed but yesterday 
ul ng on this same white shore, 
She said, with eyelids wet: 
“ Good-bye y may remember, Bob. 
But I shall not forget.’ 






” 
<= 
r 











I held her hand and whispered low: 

“Madge, darling, what of the years 

The two long years that have intervened 
Since through the mist of tears 

We looked good-bye on this same white beach, 
Here by the murmuring sea? 

You, Madge, were then just twenty, 
And I was twenty-three,” 














A crimson blush came to her cheek, 
“Hush, Bob!" she quickly said; 
* Let's look at the bathers in the surf— 
There’s Nellie and Cousin Ned.’ 
“ And who's ~ ut portly gentleman, 
On he shady side of life?” 
“Oh, he belongs to our party, too— 
In fact, Bob, I’m his wife, 
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“And I tell you, Bob, it’s an awful thing 
The way he does be have: 
Flirts with that girl in the’s teel gray— 
Bob, why do you look so grave? 
“The fact is, Madge, I—wel _ m! 
Oh, nothing at all, my des 
Except that she of the steel-g1 ay silk 
Is the one I married last year. 





MAIDENHOOD 


BY MKS. ANNIE R, 


ANNAN, 


What grassy corner of the earth 
Grew daisies for her baby-feet 
To dance between, since the repeat, 
On all the flowerless ways they pass, 
That breezy motion of the grass? 


WiiWii happy star shone on her birth? 


What brook bewitched her to its brink, 
And drew her fresh lips down to drink 
Its music, while it slipped unseen 

Its happy cadences bet 4 

So sweet and glad th: that slips 
From ambush of her maiden lips. 


What winds upon the hills gave room 
To her, and buffeted to bloom 

Her rounded cheeks, and made her hair 
A flying sunshine in the air 

For still, like sun-gleams on a rose, 

Her wayward color I id goes, 





, 


What graybeard tree upon the down 
Caught, as she sped, her floating gown, 
And whispered thre igh } ‘analent efirtie 
The long dumb sorrow the earth? 

For the sweet pity in her eyes 

Almost their eiadness 6 verlies, 
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STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER, 








YTRENGTH for to-day is all that we need, 

} As there will never be a to-morrow; 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


s of life 
persistence, 


Then why forecast the 
With such sad and grave 
And watch and wait fo rowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for to-day—what a precious boon 
For the earnest souls who labor, 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor. 


Strength for to-day—that the weary hearts 
In the battle for right may quail not; 
And the eyes bedimmed with bitter tears, 
In their search for light, may fail not. 


Strength for to-day, on the down-hill track, 
For the travellers near the valley 

That up, far up on the other side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day—that our precious youth 
May happily shun temptation, 

And build from the rise to the set of sun 
On a strong and sure foundation, 


Strength for to-day—in house and home 
To practise forbearance sweetly 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there will never be a to-morrow: 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
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Housekeepers’ Deparlment, 


THE IRONING-TABLE. 


BY HELEN CHAUNCEY WARNER, 
ANY a fine washing is spoiled by carelessness 
M or mismanagement in ironing. In 
4 - experience, 1 have rarely found that one per- 
son will perform both of these duties well, some giving 
the preponderance of their time and pains to the first, 


my own 


others to the last; in either case failing to accomplish | 
So many suggestions have been pub- | 


the desired end, 
lished relating to the best plans for washing, I will 


confine my own to the management of the ironing, | 
1 


supposing the former to have been accomplished, 

t is desirable that the articles should be taken down 
from the line with care, and partially folded when laid 
in the basket, not gathered by the armful if 


i 
shower were coming On should any 


as a 
no account 
There 
in the drying process at which the clothes may 

all ready for ironing, thus f 
net of sprinkling, with the accompanying ad- 
vantage of a freshness which is lost by the latter pro- 
cess. In sprinkling, much judgment should be exer- 
d, lest the clothes be made too damp, which will 
chill the irons, and necessitate a longer airing than is 


on, 


unnecessary creases be acquired. is a certain 
stage 


folded 


f ssity 


obviati 


cise 


desirable, 

In articles which require folding, as table and bed- | 
linen, ete., one-half of the may be saved by 
exactness of detail from the beginning. Always have 
way of folding each lengthwise, until re- 
duced to a convenient size, then crosswise. 


labor 


one article 


| time by some of our 


Stockings, undershirts, ete., should be ironed on the 


wrong side, for convenience in mending, also all em- 


| broidery and braiding on children’s dresses, ete. 


that 
marking should be 


Articles 
this plainly 
kind should be ironed at one time, though it is well to 


are marked, should be folded so that 


seen, and those of a 


use a coarse towel or apron to cool the irons. 

A provident housekeeper will see that her ironing- 
table or board is supplied with a clean, whole blanket, 
covered 
which is much more suitable for the purpose than an 
Iron-holder, 


with a piece of coarse, unbleached muslin, 


old sheet, such as is gene rally used, stand 
and wiping-cloth, are positive necessities f the 
complishment of the work in a neat and orderly man- 


I 
n 


r ac- 


rie 


er, although a folded dish-towel, an old saucer and a 


piece of brown paper, have been used from time to 


* professionals,’ 
All to be ironed should be 

quickly as may be consistent with thoroughness, 

d to l I rh 


long en 
but 


be 


articles disposed of as 


They 


should be al hang to become 


owe 


no longer, and in the summer a 


thrown over them to protect them 


lastly, the laying away of the fresh, sweet linen 


should be done by the mistress of the household. I do 


insist that no “lady ”’ can depute such delicate matters 


as this to a servant, with the hope of any degree of 


rt, after having attended to it herself a few times 
should be a weekly exercise by 
takes pride in chests and drawers of snowy, well-kept 


} 


household linen. 


comi! 


This every one who 


Ohe Great Centenmal Kehibition. 


MUSIC AND SCIENCE, 


NHE great Centennial International Exhibition is 
| at an end, Some of the more prominent build- 
ings still remain, and contain objects of interest, 
but many of those articles which attracted most atten- 
tion, have been removed either by purchasers or ex- 
It a to Philadelphia that to 
retain a permanent exhibition upon the Centennial 
grounds; and, at the time, the 
buildings are a most valuable addition to Fairmount 
Park, 

Making due allowances for all who have attended the 
Exhibition more than once, from a million toa million 
and a half of people must have visited it; and these 
have carried descriptions of its wonders back to their 
homes, to twice as many more, It is scarcely possible, 
at this early day, to estimate the immense advantage 
this international display of art, industry and natural 
resources, will be to the American people. Of all who 
have thronged Memorial Hall and the Art Annex, it 
cannot be that there are not many who have gone away 
with new and enlarged ideas in regard to art, which 
shall make themselves manifest in two ways: in 
the development of a still higher grade of painters and 
sculptors among us; the other, in more appreciative 
and discriminating buyers, 

Never before have such opportunities been offered 
for scientific study in the flelds of miner geology, 
chemistry and natural history. Those interested in 
mechanics have found here a true paradise for the in- 
dulgence of their tastes; and the Corliss engine has 
held thousands spell-bound, pervaded with a sense of 
its mighty, almost magical power. 


is credit it is 


hibitors, 


same magnificent 


one, 


logy, 


So, through every department of industry, we have, 
ring the past summer, been floated upon the very 
crest of the 
it 


we 


au 
} 


lence; and 


is scarcely possible that we shall forget the lessons 


tidal wave of superlative excel 


have learned, of man’s capabilities, or be quite 


contented to return the old of We 
shall require of our manufacturers, our upholsterers, 

| 
ourselves 


nde 


to state things, 
our artists and artisans, more perfect conceptions an 
than heretofore. If 
these classes, we 


more artistic results we 
to of 
dence of. the benefit we have derived 


by producing better results 


shall ¢ avor to 
from the 


from our 


belong any 
give evi 
Exposition, 
skill 
TI 
from every section of our country, have had daily op- 
portunities at this Centennial Exhibition, of ening 
to such music as very few of them ever heard before, 
The throngs which pressed around the rotunda when 
the music-stand was ful its legitimate purpose; 
the groups and knots which gathered about the Piano 
Department, waiting if haply some one should per- 
form upon the grand instruments; the multitudes who 


1e vast crowds of people who have come hither 


filling 


took possession of the seats in front of the great organs 
at the hours when they were advertised to be performed 
upon, all gave token of the intensely musical appre- 
ciation of our people. 

In the early days of the Exposition, Gilmore's mag- 
nificent band performed daily in the rotunda of the 
Main Building. It was there the writer of this artic! 
heard for the first time Wagner's overture to Tann- 
hauser, Going rather reluctantly to the rotunda, a 
the music hour approached, to please a companion, 
and feeling that it was a waste of time to 
music in such a place—having, moreover, a prejudice 


ea 


Ss 


Nisten to 
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in that respect being like somany 

elieve in those things which they 
I sat down in an impatient and 

mind, waiting for the music to 
would soon be over, so that 


against Wag! 
other peopl 
know nothin 
despondent s 
begin, and | 
might retur t land of magic which I had left. 
When the ov began, I was taken by surprise, and 
sat spell-bot ts close, Tannhauser was a new 
revelation of t possibilities of music, It seemed 
like the voi soul, finding in inarticulate sounds 
the expressi those overwhelming emotions, both 
tender and t which are embraced between the 
extremes of ove and passion, and still intenser 
jealousy and « I may as well confess my ignor- 
ance, and sa had not the remotest idea of the 
character of a of Tannhauser, Neither tast 
nor opportu! id me to be an opera frequenter. 
gut after hearir his matchless music, by the man 
who styles and not without reason, the com- 
poser of the f the future, performed so perfectly 
by Gilmore’s | I did not need to be told about it; 
I knew the w tory; not in detail, perhaps, but 
tenor, If tl cimen of the music of the ft 
then would I ted to be born in that future 
is a music w ’ meaning, which needs no words to 
express it. 

During t other bands have played, 
times in the M Building, at other times in var 
portions of t l There have been piano-pla 
ers and voc 
performal! 
anything « 

The Ex} 
exhibits. 
stones anc 


1 matchless cornet-player, whos« 
vays more loudly applauded than 


s been specially rich in mineral 
y country sent specimens of 
Some of the exhibits were most 
satisfactori ged; others were so placed that the 
exhibit con the name. The most complete dis- 
play of the ger sources of the country was to be 
found in the 
Buildings e» 1 geological formations and re- 


of the foreign departments in 


States Building. Some of the Stat 


sources: W 
Main Bui 
Australia < 
which had 
which was 
The Me, 
They wer slabs of various sizes, already 
and polish« and stand tops. They are m 
transpare! the Italian marbles, and more d¢ 
cate in ap} , though probably not so durable, 
the numer | stains which beautify them w 


probably « to crumble easily away. B 


d specimens of or 
-similes of immense 
in her gold fields, a single 
» the finder. 


les were exquisitely beaut! 


they are st the most brilliant colors, and 
a variety of his exhibition should be the pre 
lude of tl 


country, sil ire so much more beautifu 


introduction throughout tl 


our native 1 An immense block of tl 
ble, just ast m the quarries, was also to be see 
This, with 1 slabs, was marked “sold.” 
The two M (nnexes to the Main Building 
insuchas 
end of the M 


altogether |! t tors. But they were well worth 


ition, being in front of the eas 
ding, that they were overlooked 


a visit. H to be seen immense blocks of coal, 
specimens ‘opper and other ore, models of 
mining ma various relics of the Stone Age col- 
lected in ar nes, and other things ofa similar 
character I best and most scientifie exhibit 
was two ca ms in miniature of the coal-mea 
sures on t thern and Northern Alabama Rail- 
road, Thes« measures, embracing more than a 
thousand treet kness, were arranged just as they 
are found ji ture, with the different strata of coal 
rock and e: 
name and ess of each strata being given. The 
veins of cc deposits vary in thickness from 
two inches to 1 ty-six inches, and the strata were 
very numer th intervening sandstone, shale, 


successively upon each other, the 


clay or gravel beds. As ecacl 


other mineral deposits re] 
with a corresponding cl 
difficult to comprehend 
sumed in the formation of 
In the smaller Mineral 


cabinets, was an object « 


scientists; though, probably, 
tion, it escaped the notice of 


been glad to have examined 
gorilla from western eq 
resemblance to the humaz 
ful, brutish face, set ons 
upon the Darwinian th 
are short, and the 

bear a striking resem} 

that the creature wro 
rumana, though it evider 
after the manner of finger 
portion to its body, ar 
velopment. Both fin 
those upon the human 
tailless, It stands about 
body is covered with c« 
into consideration all its 
approach to the human 
brute creation. 

In the same group wit! 
rat, from Australia, on¢ 
epoch which that country 
was also a galedpithe 
lipian Isles, an immense 
atrue bat. It is a species « 
genus quadrumana, It is 
men on exhibition had 
Along its sides extends 
the skin, beginning be 
both the fore and hind 
ing them free, and furtt 
of the tail to the tip 
from the lateral membr 
more resembles t 
that of bats in bel 
on both sides wi 
leaving the 
lengthened fing 

There was also 
eater, from Brazil, ir 
minding the spectat 
tures of the lower Tert 
specimens were placed 
of Alliance, Ohio. 

In Agricultural Hal 
fossil remains of an 
did not take notes of 
again, and spend more 

is disappointed about 
loes not betray me, t 
skeleton of a mylodor 
belonging to the Post-] 
of one of the smal 
Lias; and gigantic tus} 


cene 


Leaving the realm of } 
] 


this article I will turn for 
and describe a wonderf 
be seen in the departmer 
cultural Hall, I have 
less it was the product ¢ 
examination proved it t 
eight vines, planted in ar 
another, As these vines 
arms, limited to two, wer 
compelled to grow in th 
interlacing boughs grew 
intersection the bark u 
eight plants became as on¢ 


nally, having within on 


e of these coal and 
age in geology, 
conditions, it is not 
t period of time con- 


coal-measures, 


nex, not far from thess 


minating interest to 
m its secluded posi- 
iny who would have 
no other than a stuffed 
Africa. Its startling 
n all but its fright- 
tarily to speculating 
development. Its legs 


rely wanting. The feet 


human feet, and show 
classed among quad- 


ses its toes something 


s arms are long in pro- 


powerful muscular de- 
toes have nails like 
and feet. It is entirely 
eet high, erect, and its 
k hair. It is, taking 
‘teristics, the nearest 


to be met with in the 


la, stood a kangaroo 
ires of the Tertiary 
rves for us, There 
nsis, from the Phil- 
reature, though not 
, and belongs to the 
l, and in the speci- 
nging to its bosom, 
embrane or fold of 
mat, and including 

as the toes, but 
tched along both sides 
ast particular it differs 


fivi 


formed crea- 
| these 


n by Union Colleg 


ious skeletons and 
to past ages. I 
nding to visit them 
r examination, but 
But, if my memory 
ng other things, : 
kind of giant s! 
i fossil skel 
thyosauri, of 


nastodon of the 


ology, before closing 
nt to that of botany, 
creen which was to 
Netherlands, in Agri- 
it natural, neverthe- 
rdener’s art. Careful 
ynstructed of seven or 
‘lose proximity toone 
shoots or arms, these 
ced like a latice, and 
r. After a time, the 
, and at the points of 


and the whole seven or 


1 internally and exter- 
yn system of circula- 





cing 
rest 


the 


iroo 
lary 
here 
hil- 
not 
) the 
eci- 
om, 
ld of 


ling 


loth 
ton 
the 
Mio- 


sing 
any, 
is to 
gri- 
the- 
eful 


NEW PUBLI 
tion, and without, one continuous, all-embracing bark. 
It was certainly wonderful to see, though, when inves- 
tigated, the manner by which such a result had been 
reached, proved, as has been seen, most simple. 


but a close search failed to discover it for me. 
not have been in Agricultural Hall; 
there, it might have been removed before my visit 
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I had heard of the remarkable dwarf tree of Japan, 
It might 
or, having been 


E. B. D. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. | 


long and half- 


front, is still the 


fitting. It is cut in various styles. Sometimes 

the sleeves are merely wide coat-shape ; 
they are half-flowing in character, and handsomely 
lined with silk or fur. When these l: 
worn, close, wadded sleeves are worn underneath. At 


[va cloak of the season is large, 
at others 
r sleeves ar 


times their only ornament is the richness of the mate- 
rial of which they are made; at others they are trimmed 
iiciously with braid, fringe, velvet or fur. We are 
happy to say that the era of meretricious trimming 
has entirely passed away. The extreme of fashion 
brings an extreme of length in cloaks and wraps; but 
as a majority of ladies do not care to rush from on¢ 
extreme to another, the most popular cloaks are only 
of medium length. It is even possible to alter the 
short cloaks of a past season into something quit« 
fashionable, by putting in new backs, or by an addition 
of material in a judic ious manner, to increase th« 
sth, putting on trimming in such a way ast 

| the seams, 


»con- 
e line of winter cloakings includes plain beavers, 
etimes with the sof as ul e 
minated a fur lining; fur-faced, knott d, shaggy : 
tsse beaver; > silk and linen-back vel) 
Matelasse, India camel’s-hair, heavy silks 
Cloaks appear in the very dark ton¢ 
green, prune, iy, brown and navy-blue, all cla 
is ink shades. Black is always stylish, and 
found in all materials, The most stylish tir 
season, however, are gray and wolfcolors. The 


liennes, 


goods are made’ without linings, and, if ur 
re neatly finished by a facing of silk or 
The most appr 
which is arrang 
he back low down, 
hrough the slash, 


rimmed 


a of woollen 
model for these goods is 
left open at the centre of 


lress skirt may be lifted 


Speaking of the prev: mode of dress for th 
rinter, an authority in fashion matters say ris 
ly upon the public ts 
ll receive many additions of various sorts 


rincess dress gains stendi 


seem to be half a dozen different dresses, f 
on half a dozen different occasions, A wide 
be added, and the dress will appear like a Joseph- 

ine waist with a plain gored skirt. Wear an over- 
skirt and belt, and it is the same waist again, and has 

effect of a full street toilet. Put on a peplum, and 
it is a belted cuirass with either a single or double 
skirt, as the wearer chooses to arrangeit. This is co 
sidered a grand combination toilet. The deep polo- 


- 


can, A few overlapping 


naise, whether buttoned or laced behind, or closed in 


beloved of the lady pos 
proportions. She omits all tournure if sl} 

breadths of crinoli 

placed permanently down the centre of the 

princess or polonaise, but the close, ng style is 
nearly as severe at the back as it he sides and 
front of the figure. No bustle is required, except for 
tall and slender ladies.” 

Lacings with silk cords, wherever they can be effect- 
among the popular likings of the 
garments are designed with a 
view to the adoption of this attractive decoration. 
Buttons in groups, lines, etc., are also popular, and are 
added to them, 

One of the prettiest novelties of the season is the 
searf overskirt. It reaches no higher than the hips 
and is constructed to wrap the figure in yi 
whose arrangement, while apparently c ,isreally 


the acme of studied grace. The gre 


ively arranged, 


season, and, of course, 


iressmaker will ex 
drape this overskirt wit 
, will prevent its coming intoc 
steeple style of crown still ho 
onnets. Fashionable garniture consi 
r of loops dis] 

f ! < crown, feathers stiff, 
or with pliable flues, and glittering steel pins or buc 
kles, uming beautiful circular, oblong, square or 
elliptic: levices. One or more of these pins or buc- 
kles may be used in trimming. Plush is used with or 
instead of velvet for bindings and other decorative 
purposes, The entire surface of some of the leading 
hats is entirely over! ith coverings made expressly 
for them from the most ’ brill ant of feathers, 
being trimmed with wings and long, ping} 

gain the trimming may be of feathers alon¢ 
inged as almosi to co! i 
Fur trimmings are in as 
Silver fox, blue fox and gray fox 
rorites. Fisher-tail is to become a mods 
tussian sable, Black rt las Many: 
ilver marten is shown for the first time. 
ly reserved for mourning wear. 
be used more than ever. A fullset willinelt 
a muff and a round hat or bonnet, It is possible to 
a short seal-skin sack into one of fashionable 
th by adding a band at the bottom of different fur. 
le band of plucked and unplucked beaver and otter 
used for this purpose, 


Dew Publications, 


Elbow-Room. <A Novel withouta Plot. By | 
Max Adeler, author of “Out of the Hurly-Burly,” ete. | 
Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. Max Adeler is a 
thoroughly original, genial and spontaneous humorist. 
The very secret of his success is, that, no matter how 
exaggerated his style may be, there is alwaysan under- 
lying touch of nature, which gives point and character 
to the whole. His first book, “Out of the Hurlvy- 
Burly,” was a decided succes ss, and even obtained for | 


him a medal from one of the crowned heads of Europe, 
for being so perfect a specimen of American humor, 
This book is written in the same style, though rather 
more disconnected in plot than that. It contains 
some of the best things Max Adeler has written, and 
will keep the reader laughing fromm the opening chap- 
ter to the closing one. The illustrations by Frost are 
very good, and promise rasta for the future of this 
Philadelphia artist. 
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Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of “Seven Daughters,” etc. Boston: | H. Stauffer, Author of“ 
Lee & Shepard. Tl 






dragons, and prodigies of selfish cruelty toward step- | shown a cultured taste 









well to the er 

Living too Fast; or, The Confessions of a/ 
Bank-Robber. By William T. Adams. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, A story that is especially applicable to the 








times, illustrating how extravagance in living is sure 
to lead to crime. The book contains a number of illus- 
trations of superior excellence, 






Winwood Cliff; or, Oscar, the Sailor’s Son. | Canadas having any va 







that it is necessary to be noble and pure in character | list of one hundred and 
in order to enjoy 


Flaxie Frizzle. By Sophie May, author 
























and Eighth Streets, 





book of rar¢ 









Hediloy’s Deparluent. 


Snow and the Poets. | With a continual flow. 
= | Put on their winter rob 


UCY LARCOM has a pleasant article in the De- | *Tis brightness all, savé 














and Carols of Winter,” in which she has gathered, 
in a choice w yuquet, Many sweet and beautiful | portn’s universal face. 














know, and suggest the light that may shine upon usin 
some lovelier world which we have not seen, And the | 


Heaven: 


There are poems through which it seems to glide as 

airily as it descends from the sky itself. This is the | 

way Thomson, the poet of the ‘Seasons,’ describes it: 

‘Through the hushed air the whitening shower de- | 
scends, 


HOME MAGAZINE, 


of astep-mother, and illustrates how, instead of being | and graceful writer, and 
and a delicate fancy. We find 


book is a very readable one, and carries its interest | illustrations, and is hand 


Ayer & Son’s Manual for Advertisers. We 
have received from N. W. 
advertising agents of Philad 
edition of their Manual 
handsome book of one hundred and twenty-eight lar 
octavo pages. The work contains a complete list ofall 
religious papers publish: 


By Daniel Wise, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, A plea- | ing denomination, estim 
sant and profitable story for boys and girls, teaching | ers’ price per line for advertising 


rue happiness, into five sections, with s 


month in the entire list or 
the leading dailies of th« 


Phila 





cember number of St, Nicholas on the “ Poems} Along the mazy current 
tow their hoar heads; 1 
Faint from the west, emi 
deep bid and chill, 


flowers of poesy. There are Christmas carols, snow | Is one wild, dazzling waste, ths 


and shadows are a joy to artistic eyes. The s it} . 
cea ang ic artistic — The =— it “Still again they are 
aveals the sunset rays p f { A re s of 
: 78 are purer Chan any Color We! x, nos Piatt) as flowers exiled from the gardens of 


Toward Sunset, and other Poems. By Frank 
Dorlan the Scout,’ ete. Phila- 
is book details the duties and trials | delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, Mr, Stauffer is an eusy 


in the volume before us has 


children, as has been too much the fashion of repre-| in this collection many little gems which have ap- 
senting them, step-mothers may possess a very fair| peared in the various magazines, and gained a popu- 
share of human kindness and motherly instinct, The! larity with the public. The book has many excellent 


omely printed and bound, 


Ayer & Son, the well-known 
ph 1, a copy of the second 
for Advertisers, It is a very 





lin the United States and 
to general advertisers, giv- 

i circulation and publish- 
n each; a selected 
ious papers, divided 
pecial price for ten lines one 
y section of it; a list of 
country, with estimated cir- 





“ Little Prudy Stories.” Poston: Lee& Shepard. One of culation and political nder of each; a carefully 

J the prettic st and most charming books for little chil- prepared selection of litera ind political weeklies, 

: dren of the seas The boy or girl who gets it fora giving character of each, its estimated circulation, and 

Christmas pre: will be most fortunate, publishers’ price for ten lines one and three months; 

Popping the Question ; or, The Belle of the | similar information about 1 igricultural publica- 

Ball. By the Author of “The Jilt,” ete. Philadelphia; | tonsof the country, and very complete lists of Sunday- 

T. B. Peterson & Bros. An English novel, whose chief | 8Ch0ol, educational, musical and medical publications, 

charm is that it is a veritable love story. and popular magazines. As the Manual is intended to 

i . iene <2 be of practical service to every advertiser, there is, in 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortals be addition to the above, a very carefully prepared selec- 

Proud? By W m Knox, with Designs by Miss L. B. | tion of general mediums w) experience has proved 
Humphreys. ! n: Lee & Shepard. An exquisite little | to be of value to advertisers 

volume, cont ng the poem so well known to every The book reflects great credit upon its publishers, 

one as the favorite of Abraham Lincoln, The beautiful and will materially a in extending their already 

illustrations, fifteen in number, are by Miss L, B. large and rapidly-iner« g business, Sent post-paid 

Humphreys. J Andrews & Son have executed the to any address, upon ap} ut to Messrs, N. W. Ayer 

engravings i! highly creditablemanner. Itisagift- & Son, Advertising Agents, 1 es building, Chestnut 


aeiphia, 


The cherished fields 


of purest white, 


where the new snow melts 


Low the woods 
d ere the languid sun, 
ts his evening ray, 





it buries wide 


pictures and winter scenes from the best of our poets, | The works of man.’ 

all deftly } nd together d intertwined with the 

writer's fir e pr re w hich Map rs as full ofthe “toon of * And somebody else writes « ft he snow-flakes as the 

poetry as tl thmical lines it introduces. We take | blossoms of winter: 

out of this article a few of the snow pictures, most of | ‘Softly down from the cold, gray sky, 

them doubtless familiar to our readers; but good pic- On the withering air, they flit and ly; : 

; tures and gx poetry can never be seen or read too | mesting ote wn “ Tacs vind ey le- 

often. Th re a pe rpetual delight. | Borne on the breath of the w intry day, 
A fresh snow-drift,” says Lucy Larcom, in the arti- | Leaves and flowers and gems are they, 

cle to which we have referred, “is often molded like |] Fresh and fair as the gay array 

the most exquisite sculpture, and its waves and lines Of the sunlit hours,’ 


spoken of by a poet (John 


falling of the snow—how delicate and dreamy it is! |} ‘The wonderful snow is falling, 

Over river and woodland and wold; 
The trees bear spectrié al blossoms 

In the moonlight blurred and cold. 


‘There's a beautiful garden in Heaven; 
And these are 

At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes Fallen and driven and drifting 

Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day To this dark world of ours!’ 


the banished flowers, 
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“You will remember Bryant’s ‘Snow-Shower,’— 


‘Flake after flake, 
Dissolved in the dark and silent lake,’— 


and Longfellow’s ‘Snow-flakes :’ 


‘Out on the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow.’ 


“Ts it not true, as he says, that 


‘This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded,— 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wold and field ?’ 


“A merrier little song, and one with which American 
children have long been familiar, is Hannah Gould’s 
‘It Snows:’ 


‘It snows! itsnows! From out the sky 
The feathered flakes how fast they fly! 
Like little birds, that don’t know why 
They're on the chase, from place to place, 
While neither can the other trace. 

It snows! itsnows! A merry play 
Is o’er us in the air to-day! 
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| surprising when the jet of air is ejected in a vertical 


direction upward. But the sphere is still kept in a 
state of suspension in the air when the jet is thrown 
out at an angle of thirty, forty, or forty-five degrees, 
sometimes nearly stationary, but with a gentle oscil- 
latory motion, sometimes rotating slowly, and some- 
times revolving with great rapidity. These variations 
are mainly under the control of the operator. One 
would think, that in order to sustain the ball, the air- 
jet would have to impinge upon it squarely perpen- 
but this is not the 
ise. The most curious phases of the phenomenon 
re seen when the air-jet strikes the ball obliquely, to 


dicular to the centre of the mass; 


| the right or left, or above or below the centre. The 


axis of rotation is constantly shifting, so that if it 
starts at right angles to the jet of air, it will gradually 
move around until the axis comes within about 
twenty-five degrees of being in the same line or plane 
with the air-jet itself. There is something in all this 
that strikingly reminds amateur astronomers of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the vibratory motion of the 


| earth's axis, and the precession of the equinoxes. 
| But, perhaps, the most interesting phase of the phe- 


nomenon is observable when a large hollow rubber 
ball is used; then, as the rotation of the ball, suspended 


in the air, becomes more and more rapid, the ball 


As dancers in an airy hall 

That hasn’t room to hold them all, 

While some keep up, and others fall, 

The atoms shift, then, thick and swift, 

They drive along to form the drift, 

That waving up, so dazzling white, 

Is rising like a wall of white.’”’ | 
* * * * * . | 
The snow pictures of Whittier in his exquisite poem, 

“Snow Bound,” are familiar to everyone. We make 

a single extract: 

“Strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 
A smooth, white mound the brush-pile showed ; 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 
The bridle-post an old man sat, 
With loose-flung cloak and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 
We have room for only another snow scene, It is 
from the pen of Lowell: 


“The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white, 


“Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl; 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl, 


“From sheds new roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer's muffled crow; 
The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow.” 


A Curious Phenomenon. 


CURIOUS phenomenon, for which no clearly 
\ intelligible explanation has, we believe, yet 
been given, was seen in connection with the 
Westinghouse automatic air-brake, in Machinery 
Hall, at the Centennial Exhibition. One of the com- 
pressed air tubes connected with the reservoir of com- 
pressed air has an ordinary faucet with a nipple not | 
much larger than that of a gas-burner, though the | 
orifice is considerably greater. The singular pheno- 
menon connected with the jet of air coming through 
this orifice is thus described: “From this, when the 
air is turned on, a strong jet of air is thrown out, 
which sustains in the surrounding air, a ball or sphere 
of wood, glass, metal or rubber, without any other 
means of support, So far, although the sphere is sus- 
pended in the air by invisible means, there is nothing 
' 


bh 


-~ 


changes from its spherical form, becomes flattened at 


the poles or extremities of the axis of rotation, and 
assumes the form of an oblate spheroid, flattened at 
the poles, and protuberant at the equator—just as our 
earth is shown to be by astronomers and physicists.” 


The Bay of Naples. 


HE Bay of Naples, of which we give a view in this 
é) number, is justly renowned as being among the 

most beautiful bays in the world. Its beauty 
consists in the diversity of scenery which it presents 
to the eye. The bay itself is an indentation of the 
Mediterranean on the south-west coast of Italy. It is 
twenty miles in length, by ten*in width. Along its 
shores are many towns and villages, while the city 
and environs of Naples bound it on the north, with 
its palaces, orange groves and pleasure grounds, Mount 
Vesuvius, in the background, has its frown subdued 
by distance; and the islands of Ischia and Capri, with 
several smaller ones, gleam like emeralds in the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean on the outskirts of the 
bay. It is dotted with shipping from every part of the 
world; while over all spreads the deep, cloudless blue 
of an Italian sky. - 

The most charming view of both the bay and city of 
Naples is taken from the famous Riveria di Chiaja, or 
Quay,a fine road running along the bay in a curved 
course for about three miles, From this road may be 
seen, on the left, near at hand, glimpses of the row of 
palaces which border it; still farther on the spires and 
roofs of Naples; and in the distance the bold outlines 
ot Vesuvius. On the right are the beautiful pleasure 
grounds of the Villa Reale, which lie between the road 
and the bay, with its acacia, mrytle and orange groves, 
interspersed with temples, fountains and statuary 
groups. Beyond these grounds the bay stretches out 
brightly blue as far as the eye can reach, except that 
on the distant horizon may be traced the faint purple 
outlines of the cliffS of its south-eastern shores. The 
scene is one a poet would take delight in describing, 
and an artist in depicting. 





St. Nicholas. 


HIS charming magazine for boys and girls grows 
richer and more attractive with every year of its 
existence, The Christmas number is a treasury 

of good things. Now Is the time to commence the new 
volume, which promises to exceed any of its prede- 
cessors in literary attractions and its pictorial beauty, 
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Stopping the Great Corliss Engine. 


ARY CLEMMER, in a letter to the Independent 
M about tl reat Exhibition, refers to the final 
a stoppi of the Corliss engine in this eloquent 
passage: “I t < with awe of the stopping of that 
mnighty heart the heart of the Corliss engine, 
Not becaus« mightiest engine in the world, 
but because its } yns reached so far and meant so 


much, What of force, What throbbings of skill 


and power gr s s its gigantic pulse grew less and 
less. One needed : ys to be at his best to go into 
Machinery Ha rhe rush and roar of such alien and 


awful forces w 1 to take not only one’s breath, 
but one’s mi! 
energies of nature and of man that they represented. 


f you comprehended at all the 


In a moment rrew still. The thrash of wondrous 
looms, the po 1s roll of giant wheels, the cyclon 

breath of mir ators, the deafening roar of hy- 
draulic water sharp Vibrations of myriad of intri- 


sliding belts, the flying spindles, 
machines, even the ‘little busy 
all were hushed at the touch 


d the mechanism, industry and 


cate steely h« 
the tick-tick 
bee’ Walthar 
of one hum 
skill of the w i ised to vibrate beneath a single 
roof.” 


The Home Magazine for the Coming Year. 
TE offer « - 
number 7 
the Home M 
year. The ney 
“OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST,’ 
By Marion (¢ ind Emily Reed, opens strong] 
and well; ar ir readers may look for a story of no 


common inter¢ int production of two Americar 
ladies, both o 1ave already made their mark i: 


subscribers in this the opening 


ew volume an earnest of wl 
{AZINE is to be for the comi: 





our literature show themselves to be singularl) 
at home amor es and personages across the s¢ 
Evidently they ve studied their characters well, and 
made thems« t yughly familiar with the pec 
liar habits, n s of life and social condition of the 


xluced to the reader, whose int« 
ym. the very beginning of their 


people they 
rest they con 
story. 

In all the \ 
be found art 
writers, W« 


partments of the magazine wi 
the pens of able and skilled 


i to give our readers one of the 


promised sto f Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
who has been { time abroad, but up to the time 
of closing our J iry magazine the story had not 
come to har publication must be deferred to 
another numb {t will be none the less welcom« 


when it apps 


The Reward of Enterprise. 


E know of no more striking instance of success 
W as the re of a faithful and honorable atten- 

tion to siness than that which has crowned 
the steady and persevering efforts of N. W. AYER & 
Son, of this city, to build up their Advertising Agency. 
Seven years » they started in business at 719 Sansom 
Street, takin s their rule fair-dealing. But fair-deal- 
ing alone does not ensure success; it must go hand in 
hand with saga nd industry ; and these the Messrs. 
Ayer brought to their work. In two years they re- 
moved to 733 Sansom Street, in order to get more room 
for their rapidly-increasing business, And now they 
have just taken possession of the entire second floor of 
the new “Times” building at Chestnut and Eighth 
Streets, where elegant offices and spacious rooms for 
their business have been fitted up at a large expense. 
With a single exception, the Advertising Agency of 
Ayre & Son is the largest and most completely organ- 
ized of any in the United States, 
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Exhibition. 
“SOWING THE WORD BY D,. HUNTINGDON, '* 


rT NHIS picture, by one of our well-known artists, 
attracted much attention from visitors to the 


Pictures in the 


Exhibition, It hur the American depart- 
ment, Memorial Hall. The composition of the picture 
is marked by simplicity and strength, while the atti- 
tude and expression of the three figures are easy and 
natural,: The venerable clergyman, reading and ex- 
pounding Holy Scriptur the bsorbed listener and 
the worldling, form a group nirably contrasted 
Our engraving of this fine picture is from Gebbie & 
Barrie’s “‘Master Pieces of the United States Inter- 


national Exhibition. 
Books Received too late for Notice in this Number. 


Shifting for Himself; or, Gilbert Grayson’s 


Fortunes. By Horatio A Boston: Loring 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Ret t Haffelfinger. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
Being selections in Pri nd Poetry, for Readings and 
Recitations. Edited by ¢ M. Baker. No.4. Boston 
Lee & Shepard, For sal I ulelphia by Porter & 


Coates, 


Vine and Olive; or, Young America in 
Spain and Portugal. A St of Traveland Adventure 
By William T, Adam pt Boston: Lee 
Shepard, For sale in P by Porter & Coats 

The Young Trail Hunters; or, the Wild 
Riders of the Plains, The t Adventures of Hal 
Hyde and Ned Brown, their journey 
Great Plains of the 8 \ t By Samuel Wood- 

rth Cousins, author ay Marvellous Country.” 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


across the 


Schedler’s Map of Turkey and Greece. 
Cheap Edition. New York: E, Steiger, 


Snip and Whip, and some other Boys. By 


Elizabeth A. Davis. I trated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Philadelphia: Port & Coates, 

The Point of Honor By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards, author of “ Ari Love ete. New York: 
Sheldon & Co, For sa y B. Lippincott & Co, 


Conime; or, Italy. A Love Story. By 
Madame De Staél, P! if r. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 

David and Anna Matson. 


By Abigail 


Seott Duniway, editor W New West.” With 
Illustrations. New York: 8S. R. W & Co, 

Long Look House: A Book for Boys and 
Girls. By Edward Abbott. 8 1ette Illustrations, 


by Helen Maria Hinds, |! Snow & Co. Phila- 


delphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haf finger 

The Poetical and Pr Writing 
gue, New Edition, W Po 
cal Sketch, Boston: A. Wi 


s of Charles 
traitand Biographi- 
ms & Uo, 





Spr 


Lives and Portraits of the Presidents, 


In this neat and handsomely-printed book, published 
at the office of the HOME MAGAZINE, you have, in the 
compass of 72 carefully-writt pages, not only the 
biographies of the eighteen American citizens who 
occupied the Executive chair during the first century 
of our national existence, but a connected civil and 
political history of the country during the one hundred 
years of its marvellous progress. Added thereunto ts 
the full text of The Constitut the United States, with 
all the amendments, giving the book a still higher value 
to every citizen, 

Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
are eighteen finely-engraved portraits. The book is 
gotten up in the very best style. 

All this for only twenty-jive ce 

| age paid, 








Sent by mail, post- 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS 


+ 
Publishers’ 3 Dey tet nent. For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. These are given in 
every number of “ ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME 
MAGAZINE.” 
HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1877. hey are acknowledged to be among the most prac- 
tical and useful of any in the country, and as they are 
7 we gh or ay oer hang ot mo Comes always accompanied with full dese riptions of the gar- 
f { o e dais c e lei « ’ e o y toe: . 
“ MAGASIN: inh tidy Geeiicie tenidemior & maw and | Ment, material to be used, etc., and the cost of pattern, 
aiid 4 eas _ . so enabling eve ry woman to be, if she chooses, her own 
higher interest in all of its Departments, To our ad- dressmakcr, our lady readers w re see that, in this 
mirable corps of contributors, which now includes | ture our magazine is r : sImost ind onde aa 
some of the most popular authors of the day, we shall | to the family We giv “cents ratte Log om 3 - ecial 
ld new writers, in order to secure for our readers the | grranvement, — = ‘ ! - 7. on 
rgest possible variety of literary attractions, 3 
or over twenty-three years our magazine ha 
innual and welcome visitor in thousands of Ame- 
omes, and there are now subscribers on our list Business Notings. 
mve taken it from the very beginning, and who 
| not be induced to give it up for any other maga- To F ARMERS AND STOCK BREEDERS.—Your attention 
ublished, They have learned that ae lled to the advertisement of The Pract lL Farmer 
iys keep their promises; that the ii est of its | thatap rs in this issue of our magazine. It is one of 
s never flags; that its literature is of ‘the hig ‘ it and most ably conducted of its kind int 
aracter: and its illustrations equal in artistic merit | country large, first-class, Shadows weekly, that 
» those of any other magazine, And still beyond this, farmer or stockman many times the 
it in its peculiar character and varied departments tion, 
s more thoroughly identified with the people in 
ommon life and so interests th in any other WIpr-AWAKE Youtn’s PAPER 
iss periodical in the country. And is is wily ng. 8 ct a .opUular contr 
’ popu 


become a welcome visitor to their homes, itertaining reading. the Yout? 


TO OUR CLUB-GETTERS uperior among the Youth’s publicatic 
We would call the particular attention of our club- ; : ee ae, a ee Sa oe 
getters to the fact, that an Important Reduction in : ss. cssloagtcditee” gpa ig eoiee-o~ ar 7 asters nage epg ate 
lub Rates has been made for the coming year, T pe 5 Sth a aetineldy es 2 JDSUUCUORS AS tO WNC DEES 
not only enable them to make up theirc lubs more = Sai tei thee aE eee one ashing phe 
ily, butin many cases to enlarge them, We ais, ? = : 4 Ye - hints on house p pe 
also call their attention to the fact that we offer onthe WY rt Ade oto our readers. Write 
argest Premium ever given foraclub of subse . Pipi say , Limited, 8CedarSt., N.Y. 
bers at the lowest club rates, This Premium i 
ir Great National Picture of “ALL TH! ES! 
. " ' ea’ handsomely framed is . 
ov THE Usirep Stared,” handsomely Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 


alnut and gilt moulding, and ready for hanging. 


OUR CORPS OF WRITERS. = Leamon’s Dyes Colcr Woollens. 


ur literary arrangements for next year will afl 
readers of the H ME M Ae a continual f 


s been 


In} 








ood things. | We cannot now give the names of all | Teamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


talented authors w wille ntribute to its pag 





tamong them will be the following: 
ULIA C, R, Dorr, PIPSISSIWAY Potts ' . ® 
OUISE CHANDLER MouLToN, LAURA J. DAKIN, Leamon’s Dyes Color Anything. 
IRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, MARY FE. CABELL, < 
lost r ‘ er = aoe +. Saw tite ri ists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 
, j CHARDON . irections will besenttoany one by addressing the pro- 
< . ‘j ICHEN,” ° prietors, WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
HeLen R, MITCHELL, CHATTY Brooks 
o. B. DUFFEY, M. T, ADKINS. aie = Sale 
MADGE CARROL, M. FE. ComMsSTock. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
With many oth , well known to, and favorites with, : aire 
uur readers, whose pens will crowd the successiy A F dS 
bb i | successive! Attention, Farmers and Stockmen! 


imbers of the magazine with articles of the 





interest 
Send for a specimen copy of the 


NOTICEABLE FEATURES IN THE HOME 


MAGAZINE. nme vem oe PRACTICAL FARMER, 


ts serial and shorter stories ar¢ 
c of the best writers in the country, and are always 
in sting. 

Its illustrs itions are especially attractive. 

Jt contains a large amount of reading matter, always 


Established 1855.) 
The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, Interesting, Ih- 
very choice, : ¥ ’ structive and Valuable Farm, Stock and d Family 
Its department of “ History, Biography and Genera J A 
Literature " is replete with artieles of value, and ful f ournal of America. 
instruction and entertainment, ee  S aoe 4 
In matters of household economy it meets the varied IS A 64-COLUMN WEEKLY PAPER, furnishing 
wants of heusekeepers, giving domestic recipes, hint y week more valuable information 
and experiénces from the pens of practical housewives, ifferent departments of Agriculture than any 
It is a live magazine, always keeping up with the paper of the kind in the country, and a Family Depart- 
progress of the times. ment unequaled for interest and value for the household. 
Its publishers spare no effort to make it better and 
better each recurring year. "> ~ 
Its illustrations of fashions are ogee and give . i ie behets RMS 
help, and not bewilderment and disgust, to those who! ™! ingle Subscriptions (52 issues 
wish to know the new and prevailing styles, In Clubs of ten or over, only...... 
Its literature is pure and elevating, and it never con- PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVA NCE. 
tains a line or word offensive to good taste. 
{t is on the side of morality and religion, and espe- The most liberal Premiums or Cash Commis- 
j lly of that religion which makes itself felt in honest sions ever given by any first-class paper, are 
dealing. offered to Ciub Acenta. 
Send for specimen copies and premium list, 


If you have never taken the Homr M AGAZINE, try it 
PRACTICAL FARMER, 


for a year; you will find, we think, in its twelve} free. Address 
monthly visits, a pleasure and profit never before 
| 12. 518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


gained at so cheap a rate, 
































HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1877. 


In addition to all its former excellencies, heretofore surpassed by ao other religious 
weekly newspaper in the world, will offer several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


Of great importance and value. 

















FIRST.—We shall print through the year 


Sermons by the most Eminent Clergymen of the Country, 


Of all denominations, from Maine to California. Our re -aders will, therefore, have the pleasure of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, ete. 


















SECOND.—We shall publish a series of articles on 


CHRISTIAN WORK, by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., 


Which wil! be invaluable to Clergymen, Sunday-school teachers, and every Christian man and woman. 








THIRD.—A new Serial Story of American life will be begun about the middle of December. Its title will be 


A PAPBM-OLT xX, 


By D. R. LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby). It vividly illustrates the present era of speculation, of 


living wi it Ww of making money without capital; and will be oue of the most spar ng and attractive serials 
ever pul ! 
FOUR 








We shall publish a series of articles fror n the pen of Elder Brewster, Jr., of Brewsterville, 


















































































































































Mags., on men and things, religion and politics, and every »p topic” as it comes u 
FIFTH Our great premium for the year we believe roy the best ever offered—viz. : : 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, | 
In the fam and unsurpassed Household Edit ion of Messrs. Les & Surparp, the well-kr jishers, of Boston, 
Look at Ter! To each and every person, whether already a subscriber or not, wh 3, we will forward 
The Independent one year, postage paid, together with any one volume from the following list: 
1, The Pickwick Papers, 500 pages. 9. Bleak House, 532 
2. Our Mutual Friend, 516 pages. 10. Barnabv Rudge and Hard Times, 570 
3. David Copperfield, 529 pages. 11, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes, 506 pages, 
4. Nicholas Nickleby, 516 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expectations, 514 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit, 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories and Sketches by Boz, 576 pages. , 
6. Dombey and Son, 534 pages 14, Uncommercial Traveller and additional Christmas Stories, 356 
7. Old Curiosity Shop and Reprinted pages. 
Pieces, 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, 
8. Little Dorrit, 504 pages. Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc., 560 pages. 
Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall 
have two volumes,and soon. And - 
FOR FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS WE WILL SEND DICKENS COMPLETE. 
Every number of The Independent contains 32 large octavo pages, forming a weekly magazine in itself; 
whereas a'l other folded religious pupers hare on! ly from 16 to 20 pages, of much smaller s 
Thus The Independent offers for $3 twice as much as any other religious journal in the country or the 
world, and is pre-eminently 
THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of The Independent with premium, $3.00 per annum in advance. For 6 months. | 
no premium, $1.50 in advance. For 3 months. no premium, 75 cemts in advance. Specimen copies, containing + 
full list of other premiums, sent free upon application. , 
1—2 Address THE INDEPENDENT, P. O. Box 2787, New York. 
} ASTHM 
(0 ROSES MAILED FREE ron § D, LANGELL’S ASTHMA 
Splendid assortment of Plants aenteafely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- = AND CATARRH REMEDY, 
faction guaranteed, Send 3 cent stamp waeie 
for catalogue. Address, struggled 
R. C. HANFORD SON, twenty years ob 
Columbrs Nurserv, 3 Nursery, Colam mn Ohio. between life : 
— : and dceth Lo 
Y with AS lH- 
-ROSE-BUDS IN. IN WINTER ) Beier 
{mented by 
Strong Pot Roses, specially lanting and com pound- al 
quick bloom, sent "eatoly baum ive splend'd 4 “4 - ont 
varieties, all labeled, for * 12 do. 82.004 1D do. i soli 8 etn 
$3.00; 26 do. $4 . For 10 cents medicine. I MT 
each ad itie mal, ee} ent mium Rosc to fortavately : 
very doll: nd for our new G UIDE discovered a 1] 
TO ROSEL v Sutter. and choose from over sure eure for ij GR 
nest sorts. Address TH DINGEE & CONARD OO., ASTHMA || 
Rosr-GnowEns, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. and CA- care 
aerate eeeecienettneeereeen TARRH, | Seri 
AGENTS WANTED for the NEW Warranted || 
FARMER’S BOOK more || Ol. 
rs a in- } san 
Gives full information on all kinds of Farm-work, pies Te 0 
Drainage, Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and Farm-Stock = Patient nail 
Ine udes a most valuable and practical trcatise on House- tosleep. By | 
bu Idive and | hook of Legal firms and Laws for farmers. mail, $1.00 
The most valuable farmer's au k ever published. For full de- ae Ac- 
scription and t rms. addres _——— 
J.C. McCU RDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Mor sale by Druggists. Apple hg toy 
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1877 


“The Household Magazine of America, 


RTHUR’ S 


1877 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE 


Year by year the Home 


Magazine continues to gain in favor with the people, 


and this because it is so 





letely in harmony with their common life and social interest ts. - Taking literary rank with the 
2 in Its peculiar characteristics and varicd Departments, more 


bes t eri CE ° © da claims to 


a teenedierle ea W e 


only asa 





eople than any other magazine of its class, goi 
ut as a pleasant companion an 


1g into their homes not 


riend, interested in all that interests the 





1K ower for go 
jousehold and ready E help, comfort, amuse, instruct and delight all, from the youngest to the oldest. 





Larger and more liberal, artistic and literary arrangements are bein 
ow writers 


ier still further to increase its value an 
secured, 
a 

The opening serial of the year will | 


tisastory of unusual and absorbing interest. 








The various Departments of our Magazine wil! 





Departments of 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY and General LITERATURE, 


THE STORY TELLER, 
HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
THE HOME CIRCLE, 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 


RELIGIOUS READING, 


x» hy Miss 


e fully sustained as heretofore. 


r made for the coming year, in 
ave been engaged and the best talent 





” 


‘ian C.S. Reeves, t! wut : of “ Wearithorne. 
Ad A 21k 


serials wi ven and in due time announced, 


There will be the 





HOUnEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
‘ FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 
EVENINGS with the POETS, 
Etc., Ete., Etc. 


of which will be replete with the choiwest, most entertaining and most instructive reading. 





AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS acetic a is ne 


&e-In order to 


ive our club-getters increased facilities, 


for making upe 


+) 


rates, and at 1 Ss 


the general depression in Dusiness, reduce our clu nN 
most valuable premiums ever given for a list of subscribers at club rates. 





REDUCED CLUB RATES FOR 1877. 


py, one year, 
~ Copies, 
and one to club-getter, 


POSTAGE FREE. 





10 Copies to club-getter, 
l> 


SPECIMEN NUMBER, 10 CEN’ rs 





PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


FIRST PREMIUM of the following tine 


Pom Que en of Scots,’’—** Peace be unto this House, 
‘The Wreath of "{mmortelle s,’’ or ** The 


SECOND PR _ 


For a club of 3 or 6 subscribers the 
stecl l engraving 


For a clab of 10 or 15 subscribers the 
ional Pictare of ailthe Presidents of the U nited States, in one large 


premium to club-getters will be a choice of cither 
**Queen Elizabeth cons nting to the death 


* Bed- Time So. +s The Christian Graces, *The Lion in 


Ange é of Peace. 


premium will be a copy of our Great Nat- 


sud elegant steel engraving. Send 10 Cents for cost of Mailing Premium. 


THIRD AND SPECIAL PREMIU 


\! THE LOWEST CLUB RATES. 


For a club of 20 or 25 subscribers, as above, we will send to the 
CROAT RASSOUAL ESOT URS OF THEE RESIDENTS. handsomely framed in heavy Walnut and Gilt Moulding, 
remlum ever offered for a club of sub- 


> largest and most valuabie 


8 We repea 


THE LARGEST AND MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM 
* EVER OFFERED FOR A CLUB OF SUBSCRIBERS 


person from whom we receive the club, a copy of our 





carefu —— y for 1anging. 
scribers to any magazine, 
27 In remitting foraciuh of Dor 


1 premium ploture. 


from, Philadelphia. On the Pacitic coast an 


In some cases the charges will be less than one dol! 
for distant states and territorics, the freight charg 
lollar. In all eases, therefore where the getter-up of a club of 20 or 2} subscribers would pref 


subscribers, the club-ge'ter will retain one dollar towards paying freight charges 


nh s0Me CAS€s nore, 
s will con 
rreceiving the pic 


uw, anc according to the distance 
1 iderably exceed 


ture by 


mail, and having it framed at home, $3.50 can be deducted from the remittance. 





REMITTANC Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. 
'e a Post-office order or draft, then have your | >tter registered 
T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 


For Sale by News Dealers. 


If you cannot get 


= 

































MERIDEN 


CUTLERY CO. 


Received the HIGHEST CENTENNIAL PRIZE. 








Tur * Parest Ivony “ Hanvie Taste Kyrrs. 


XY 


amd 











MANUFACTURE Akt, MENPS,0F TABLE CUTLERY. 


luloid A wat durable WHITE HANDLE 
known. 7 lext Manufacture re in America, Original Makers of the HARD RUBBER HANDLE. 
Always « Trade Mark” “MERIDEN CUTLERY CO.” on the blade Warranted and sold by all 


Dealers i 
eSSaday —— rown city or tow 


LADIES s Exits M’r's Co.. Waltham, Mass 
YOUR NAME sS2.Pisvmexscora> 0p 





BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Received Highest Honors conferred 
at Centennial. 


Only mae - ne 






Invi im Phe ws 
“ 
ro Automat 
Mar Tension and 
R 


va wi Indica 


NEW WIL tex & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Send I Card for INustrated Price List, &c 
Willeox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. B 658 Broadway, New York. 
Pt phia, D. S. EWING, 1127 Chestnut St. 


“ PO a \9 
pee Ss euive» 





a beat Journal, finely illustrated, and 
contain re t colored Flowe Plate with the f 
numbe! y 26 cents for the year. Tlie f 
number f issned, : 

Vicl er and Vegetable Garden, 
paper elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

vie! k log ue—300 Illustrations, « 2 


JAMES VICK, Rochester 


Potter's S American Mats 
BO O00 ssi Sie eg a 


r of Potter’ . Bible kim ye oon 


pedin, ¢ pe ing 3,000 Illustratio pi 
en to the person sending t! 


‘ at all News stands at 25 cents 
so” ‘ - Terms to Agent 
J, E. Porrer & Co,, Phila.. P 





sua 





Asi A i in i i i in i i i i i in in i a i i re A ta a 


vl by the ‘MERIDEN GUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers St., New York. 


THE FINEST 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
IN THE ae 


Billet, Davis & Co's 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


WERE THE ONLY ONES, OUT ¢ VER FORTY COMPETI- 
TORS. THAT RECEIVED SPRCIAL MENTION AND HONORS 
i THE CENTENNIAL, 
REPORT: 

To Hallet, Davis & Oo/s Grand, Upright, and 
N,;uare Pianos, for volume of tone, good construction 
urd ercellence of workmanship, and m 
nality of design and artistic skill in their Upright 
instruments, With ingenious combination cf m 
cal devices for permanence of tone. (Signed.) 

H. kh. OL ER, Chairman Board of Judges. 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General 
J. R. HAWLEY, President 
ALEX. R. BOTT L ER amy 
Chis Report is emphatic, ar s Hallet. Davis & 
Co.'s Patent Upricht AS fun BEST In THE 
WORLD, 


WAREROOMS 


184 Washington Street, Boston.— East 14th Street. New 
York.—1115 Chestnut Street, Pt 40 Fort Street, West 
Detroit.—Cor. Adams and State & ts. Chicago.—13 San 
m Sent, San Francise: 
send for Miustrated Catalogue, f 


B.T. BABBIT?’ § BABY SOAP. 
r “Tahoe ol] HEY the purest 


veg- 
table ofls used tn its 
manufacture. No ar- 
i San 6) ] Uficlal and deceptive 
; Limdore t6 cover com- 
| mon and deleterious 
ingredients. Uxat- 
De VAL _ a & THE TOI- 
i LET THE BATH. 
Used ‘7 bathing chil- 
dren, will prevent 
eruptions, keep the 
skin soft avd amoéoth, tontribute to health, and prevert disease, 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolients. A cer- 
tain preventive of chafing itching, &c., in —— the causcs of 
half the crying and crossness of babyhood. Worth ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom ; packed in boxes 
of 12¢ - -. of 6 028. each, and sent free to any address on receipt 
mf 82 Address B. T. Babbitt, New Yorx Crry. 
Ba For Sale by al! Dri eaietn. “es 


If you want the best-selling article in 
che world, and a solid gold patent 
lever a h as premium, write at 


ie to. BRIDE & CO... 767 Broadway. New York. 















Floral Guide one year, price 25 cents, and 






$50,000 worth of sEEDS Given Away with | 
THE WESTERN RURAL, 


rhe leading and best agricultural and family paper in America. For $2.15 in one remittanee, | 
sent direct to te us or through an agent, we willsend The Western Rural from the time the 
ney_is received untli January. 18/8, givin 


if from Vick’s Catalogue, Send siam p forasample of Tue WESTERN RuRz 
, ‘) |; Por $1.50 we will send The Youn 
T HE YOUNG FOLKS MONT H LY. Folks’ Monthly, a large illustr 
ne for young people, one year, and Vick’s Flera: Guide aud Seeds as above. 
r &3.00 in one remitiance we Will send both Tus Western RvuRAL, Youne FoLks’ Monta- 
end Guide and Seeds as above, They need not all be sent to the same ‘person. Send 10 
r THE YOUNG FoLkKs’ MONTHLY one month on trial. 


‘3 the rest of this year free! and Vicks 
ne Dollar’s worth of Se ods, selected by 











era 
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um i 


inducements to loeal agents to canvass under above offers 
ist, Address 


THE WESTERN RURA 
151 and 153 Fifth Avenue, U hic; ago, Til. 


Send stamp for terms and 





—phibhbppp _p_p_pabhhhb oo nn 
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